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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Budget debate this week has been chiefly re- 
markable for the intervention of the Prime Minister. 
His comparison between the defence estimates of this 
year and of 1904-5 was an astonishing example of 
forensic sophistry. In the earlier year our Army was 
still partly on a war footing. Now we are supposed to 
be in the plenitude of peace. It is very little consola- 
tion to the man who complains that his sheets are 
damp to be told that they were wetter when they were 
at the laundry. Nor did Mr. Asquith much improve 
matters when he took 1905-6 as his standard of com- 
parison. Since then the expenditure on the Army and 
Navy has gone up by two and a half millions. _ In itself 
this is not a very large sum; perhaps it is not even 
enough. But what, then, becomes of Liberal promises 
of retrenchment ? 


The worst part of the Ministerial apologia for their 
failure to reduce military and naval estimates is their 
suggestion that it is due to Dreadnoughts. Five 
millions more for the Navy, says Mr. Asquith, and that 
more than accounts for the whole rise in the estimates 
complained of. We gravely doubt if an impartial ex- 
amination of the figures would bear this out, but even 
if it be so it is no answer to the charge made against 
the Government. There is nothing intrinsically excep- 
tional about the Dreadnought expenditure. If it had 
not been Dreadnoughts, it would have been something 
else. ‘As long as we stick to our determination to 
keep our supremacy on the sea and other nations de- 
cline to acquiesce in that supremacy, we must face the 
continually increasing cost of the Navy. That was as 
clear in 1905-6 as it is to-day. The accusation against 


Ministers is not that they have spent too much on the 
Navy, but that, knowing that no real reduction in 


armaments was possible, they yet obtained place and 
power by promising it. 


To Mr. Pretyman’s attack Mr. Asquith did not 
answer. He discreetly left that to Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, if we are to judge by past experience, will prob- 
ably treat it with irrelevant flippancy. And yet it would 
be interesting to know if there is any answer to the 
allegation that we are more heavily taxed per head— 
taking imperial and local burdens together—than any 
other European nation. It would be even more in- 
teresting to hear what possible defence there can be for 
a land tax which is to cost the Government twice as 
much for valuation as it will bring in, and is, besides, 
to impose on the taxpayer a burden three times as 
heavy as the yield of the tax to the State. All this, 
too, is apart from the unknown inquisitions which are 
to be administered to the owners and occupiers of land 
throughout the country. The Government must not be 
allowed to delay issuing these inquisitions till they are 
safe from parliamentary criticism. There was a dis- 
tinct understanding last year that landowners should 
not be asked for more information than was essential. 
But, to judge by Mr. Pretyman’s revelations, that 
understanding i is not to prevent oppressive and probably 
illegal inquiries, fallowed by a valuation arrived at by 
methods as farcical as they are unjust. 


No incident in recent history is more instructive than 
the story told by Mr. Pretyman, on the authority of a 
Mr. Lund. A Government valuer by pretending to be 
a prospective purchaser entraps a landowner into ask- 
ing an extravagant price for his land. The valuer then 
declares that he will value the land at that figure for 
the purposes of taxation. Even a Government official 
must know that the seller of any article does not always 
or even usually ask the market price for his wares in 
the first instance. And it is the market price upon 
which the tax is levied. Such considerations are 
nothing to the official mind. If too large a tax is 
exacted no harm is done—to the tax-gatherer. On the 
contrary, he may obtain credit with his superiors as a 
zealous and enterprising official. The incident in ques- 
tion will probably be denied. We have little doubt that 
it is in substance true. 
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The Regency Bill has given occasion to much chatter. 
Some think the King should not sign documents till 
he is twenty-one. Eighteen they say is too tender 
an age to begin to be a legislator. Some think a 
Regency is unnecessary because it really does not 
matter when the signing begins. Mr. Luttrell very 
solemnly thought that it was hard upon a poor girl 
who innocently got married to the Sovereign before 
he was of age that she should be guilty of high 
treason, and Mr. Bowles—very solemnly too—did not 
like to see the Bill treated with so much levity. But 
Mr. Asquith came through it all extremely well. The 
Government were following the: ‘‘ unbroken line of 
constitutional precedent ’’. For the rest Mr. Asquith 
was imperturbably genial—as he can be on occasion— 
and said some really good things. 


As Mr. Churchill pointed out later in the evening, 
it was foolish to contest the clauses of the Regency 
Bill as if there were any really grave constitutional 
principles at stake. The principles were duly provided 
for in big Acts of Parliament—like the Act of Settle- 
ment—that lay behind it, and were for the purposes of 
the Bill assumed to be incontrovertible. The Regency 
Bill was, in fact, merely a subsidiary measure to carry 
into effect the major Acts of Parliament. From this 
point of view the debate was idle—especially the heavier 
portion of it as to the religion of the Queen Regent. 
In really memorable words, which we may have reason 
to remember against him, Mr. Churchill put the whole 
position. ‘* The Government could not be expected, 
as it were by a gesture, to sweep away the whole of 
the history of this country.’’ 


Bills like the Mining Accidents Bill always find the 
House at its very best. When one of these Bills is in 
debate, one begins to have hope of representative 
government. There seems, after all, to be some room 
in politics for Christianity, the manners of gentlemen, 
and efficiency. The Minister in charge is courteous to 
courteous critics; all are working together to do a 
really useful job in the best way possible. Mr. Master- 
man is just the man to look after such a Bill. We can 
imagine it interests him more than the repetition of 
eternal controversy. This Bill will certainly do some- 
thing to improve the chances of rescuing entombed 
miners. There can be no more human endeavour. It 
is neither gracious nor to the point to say, with Mr. 
Markham, that it would be better to prevent accidents 
than to save their victims. Who does not know it? 
But accidents there will be; therefore rescue is urgent. 


Shop-hours again! Why cannot a compulsory Bill 
be passed and the matter settled? This is one of the 
cases pointed at by Mill even in his individualist days 
where State action is wholly good. It is to the good 
of all shopkeepers to close early; but they must do it 
all together. The only way to make sure that there are 
no blacklegs to spoil the general consent is for the 
State to enforce it. Then nobody. loses—except the 
customer who does not buy in decent time. 


The Post Office is at last—and very rightly—on its 
dignity. No longer will it convey without disguise a 
cardboard collection of pussy-cats, gold-fish, teddy- 
bears and oysters. Should anyone still desire to send 
by post one of these creatures he must put it in a 
square or oblong cover. If the animal be straight on 
two adjacent sides, and if the address be written in a 
fixed place we gather that it will pass safely into the 
postman’s bag. But all this is really too complicated. 
Since all animals which do not conform with the Govern- 
ment regulation will be confiscated the craze will prob- 
ably die. It has already added greatly to the burden 
of Post-office work. The sudden appearance before the 
sorter of a shapeless beast utterly disconcerts him. His 
rapid—almost mechanical—action is checked, while he 
searches the creature for a postage stamp. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel is annoyed, and with reason. 


Mr. T. W. Russell’s peculiar position is at last 
attracting attention, chiefly because he is using his 
official post to discourage agricultural co-operation. 
The House of Commons decided in 1907 that the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture must be in 
Parliament, and Sir Horace Plunkett resigned. But 
Mr. Russell has lost his seat and seems to have no 
prospect of finding another. Yet he retains office. 
Even Mr. Birreil must see that the Vice-President’s 
status before 1907 is irrelevant to the question whether 
the rule laid down (for the purpose of sacrificing an able 
head of a Department to the Nationalists) is to be dis- 
regarded in order that Mr. Russell may retain a salary. 
Mr. Russell not only does not understand his work, as 
was made clear in his examination before a House of 
Lords Committee, but has publicly enunciated the 
strange doctrine that his Department can have no deal- 
ings with the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
because certain Nationalist politicians dislike that non- 
political body. 


In our issue of 8 and 22 May 1909 we commented on 
certain transactions between Mr. John Fitzgibbon and 
the Congested Districts Board. Relying on an answer 
made by Mr. Birrell in the House of Commons and other 
information we charged Mr. Fitzgibbon with making 
a profit of some £339 out of a deal which was entered 
into on patriotic grounds. Subsequently Mr. Birrell 
withdrew his former answer and pointed out that Mr. 
Fitzgibbon made no profit out of the transaction. By 
an oversight, for which we apologise, we missed this 
second answer made by Mr. Birrell and so did not 
refer to it in the next issue, though we reprinted it in 
full in that following (29 May). We of course un- 
reservedly withdraw all charges made by us against 
Mr. Fitzgibbon in connection with this transaction and 
we sincerely regret that we inadvertently did him an 
injustice. 


‘* The legitimate and honourable end of a horse was 
to be eaten by the hounds ’’—said Lord Willoughby de 
Broke on Monday. If all horses may not end with 
honour, it is certainly time that the brutal traffic 
in dying beasts between Great Britain and the Low 
Countries were stopped. It would be extremely dis- 
creditable to us if the Belgian Government prohibited 
the import of these horses—as they intend to do— 
before we prohibited the export. The old Order of the 
Agricultural Board issued in 1898 has been a dead letter. 
This Order made it unlawful to carry over any horse 
that was unfit to travel. Yet the S.P.C.A. have obtained 
seven hundred convictions for cruelty since 1902! The 
new Bill allows no horse to be received by a captain or 
master of a ship without a veterinary’s certificate that 
it can stand the journey. 


Really the L.C.C. will have to go to the Skibbereen 
Board of Guardians for a lesson in manners ; perhaps in 
morals too, for all we know. It is rapidly sinking into 
all good men’s contempt; this is not to say its work 
is sinking into contempt; for the work is done by its 
officers, who know something of their business and 
mind it. The L.C.C. is the talking body, whcih has now 
taken to exceedingly late hours on Tuesdays, most of 
which seem to-be spent in repartee an old-time cabby 
or a bargeman would despise for its feebleness and 
avoid for its vulgarity. Last Tuesday there can be no 
doubt the Progressives were the offenders. They were 
bent merely on wasting time. This, of course, is 
nothing new in any ‘‘ representative ’’ assembly. But 
gentlemen know how to waste time decently. The 
L.C.C. Progressives do not. Really Lord Rosebery will 
have to be called in as restorer, in the way of those 
childlike little Greek republics. 


By the way, the L.C.C. have made a great find. The 
Roman boat unearthed on the site of the new hall is a 
prize, and without a doubt of its rightness. It is no mean 
thing to come upon traces of Roman London—a city 
that was entirely lost to history for several centuries ; 
and it is seldom a discovery is so cleanly made. The 
pottery, nails, buttons, and other oddments found in the 
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boat are unquestionably Roman; and the coins enable 
it to be dated to within a few years. This is the only 
specimen of a Roman boat yet found in Britain. Already 
we had a boat of King Alfred—discovered a few years 
ago at Walthamstow—and several boats of the Vikings. 
London, of course, will not part with the Roman 
specimen, but it would be good to have them together. 
Could not the Council give up politics for archeology ? 
How much more useful to find Roman boats than to 
call one another names ! 


The cause of Free Trade has a Quixote in Sir Joseph 
Jonas. He is a Free-trader, but he does not blink the 
facts. Speaking on Monday at Sheffield for the Free 
Trade Union he condoled at length with the Sheffield 
steel merchants. They could compete with anybody, he 
said. Certainly they were not afraid of Germany. But 
unfortunately German steel was fed on bounties and 
the German Government had a low-down system of 
tariffs that made it possible for Germans to dump their 
steel in Great Britain and cut out the merchants of 
Sheffield. What could be said of this? It was 
iniquitous. What could they do—being all of them 
honourable men and Free-traders by principle? Well, 
he had talked to the Prime Minister about it. But he, 
too, was an honourable man. Still, this kind of thing 
could not goon. It was so wicked. 


Radical Free-traders have at last an attack of con- 
science about the protection of cocoa. Something may 
come of this, for the Radical conscience is pricked on 
its political or tender side—because, in fact, ‘‘ Free 
Trade propaganda in the country is being hampered and 
embarrassed by the continued existence ’’ of these taxes 


on cocoa. Mr. Snowden produced a Tariff Reform 
poster about them, ‘‘ a most effective placard ’’; and 
Mr. Wedgwood spoke of these taxes as being 


‘** ridiculous taxes ’’. The Labour members think that 
it is not ga@od enough to give away the whole Free Trade 
position in order to benefit two or three cocoa 
masters. They even have in hand a petition to the 
Prime Minister; and all of them who are eager to do 
Tariff Reform speakers out of a good platform point 
in the next election are making haste to sign. But 
what will Mr. Cadbury and Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Fry 
say to all this? Nothing will remain for Mr. Cadbury 
but to become a member of the Tariff Reform League. 


Touching Tariff Reform, Mr. Fielding made a 
striking staement at the Dominion Day banquet 
as to the imperial effect of the recent treaties between 
Canada and foreign Powers. Those treaties, what- 
ever they may do for the foreigner at the moment, 
are no bar to British imperial preference in the 
future. Mr. Fielding says that not a word or line 
of any commercial compact which Canada has made 
can interfere with her liberty of action if Great Britain 
should decide to adopt a reciprocal tariff. What Mr. 
Fielding did not say however was equally important. 
The treaties will certainly build up vested interests 
which will have to be taken into account and may be a 
serious embarrassment whenever a change in imperial 
fiscal relations is decided on. 


Admiral Douglas was necessarily much on men’s 
lips at this dinner. The extraordinary views attri- 
buted to him by a Canadian journal were scouted by 
Mr. Fielding and others, and it is not surprising that 
the Admiral at the earliest moment disavowed them. 
Wireless telegraphy gave him the opportunity whilst at 
sea of denying this story almost as soon as it got into 
circulation. We can now only wonder what Admiral 
Douglas did say that could so hopelessly mislead any 
reasonably intelligent or reasonably honest journalist. 


Sir George Reid’s account of Australia’s conception 
of the part her tiny flotilla should play in imperial 
defence might be studied with advantage by Canada, 
even by some people in Australia itself. She recog- 
nises that at best, whatever ships of war she may 


possess, they must be a negligible quantity apart 


from the imperial Navy. If, said Sir George Reid on 
Wednesday night, the imperial fleet went down, the 
Power that destroyed it would never allow another 
British fleet to appear on the waters. When colonial 
statesmen recognise that they will cease to talk about 
their Lilliputian navies as though they could be any- 
thing but auxiliaries. Only their attachment to an im- 
perial fleet can make them of value to themselves or 
the Empire. 


The Indian Press—English and Native—says of Sir 
Charles Hardinge’s appointment simply this—it might 
have been worse. Most Anglo-Indians, apparently 
not very well informed, rather wanted Lord Kitchener, 
rather dreaded Mr. Winston Churchill, and would 
perhaps have preferred a Viceroy whose training was 
not purely diplomatic. Among Indians the literates, 
or ‘‘intellectuals’’ as they call themselves, and in 
particular the seditious section of them, were terribly 
afraid of Lord Kitchener. They wanted a man not 
committed to any party who might be won to their 
views. Their best hope now is for a continuance of 
government from Westminster. The native princes 
would have welcomed the Duke of Connaught, but are 
pleased with the hereditary connexion of the Hardinges 
with India. Most Indians have no opinion at all. 
Whoever best administers is best. 


Lord Minto has just issued a remarkable circular 
which bears the imprint of philosophic Radicalism. He 
has discovered that the seditious movement is mainly 
due to ignorance and misapprehension. So he calls on 
all officials, high and low, European and Indian, to 
combat it by argument, remonstrance and exposure of 
economic fallacies. To this end they are to hobnob 
with the seditiously disposed and convince them by logic 
and moral suasion. This is to be done at all times by 
preaching and teaching, by private reproof and by 
public discussion. How much better than threats and 
prosecutions ! A disloyal public servant, it is true, may 
be warned that if he goes much further he will lose his 
job. A school which persists too much in teaching 
sedition may be deprived of State aid. The brave 
document ends with a brave brag that the Governor- 
General is determined to suppress all attempts to sub- 
vert his authority. It is very hard on Sir Charles 
Hardinge that he should be coming to India on the top 
of this. 


There is no doubt that Japan and Russia have made 
an important agreement, though its text is not officially 
published. Some suspect—we should say shrewdly— 
that this agreement has been hastened by Mr. Knox 
cutting in not very happily with a proposal to inter- 
nationalise the Manchurian railways. One could not 
expect either Russia or Japan to rejoice at the idea of 
a new railway bisecting the Vladivostock line. But the 
real point about this agreement is that it has been made 
at all. The moral is that Russia and Japan have buried 
the hatchet and mean to stand together in the Far East. 
This seems to make for peace; for to take on Russia 
and Japan would be no joke for any two Powers—let 


alone one. But will it make for English advantage 
in China? This unfortunately is a very different 
question. 


The Persian deputies in the Mejliss are very angry 
with their Cabinet. It is idle, they say, and incom- 
petent ; and it will not answer questions. But what can 
a Persian Parlicment do when a Persian Cabinet dis- 
pleases it? we know what they would like to do— 
they would like to dismiss it. As a deputy said, ‘“‘ We 
are prepared to dismiss the Ministers—if they give a 
written undertaking not to cause mischief when they 
are out of office’’. Here, indeed, is constitutional 
government—with a proviso. It seems that in Persia 
when you have a mischievous politician you put him 
in the Cabinet, where his opportunities for mischief are 
less than elsewhere. But what are you to do when you 


want him to resign? Here is what Radical friends of 
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the Persian Parliament would call a ‘‘ constitutional 
crisis or a ‘* deadlock even. 


The Church legislation proposed or threatened, 
according to the point of view, in Spain causes steadily 
more stir. Some of the Bishops have spoken out and 
the Government have shown no sign of giving way. It 
is difficult for an Englishman justly to gauge the posi- 
tion, the Spanish point of view being so entirely dif- 
ferent from ours. S&S. Paul’s question ‘‘Is Christ 
divided? ’’ has ceased to move us here; but it shocks 
the Spaniard’s whole religious being. Hence official 
toleration of ‘‘ fancy religions *’, natural as it seems to 
us, is to the religious Spaniard a huge stumbling-block. 
Those who take their religion honestly will probably be 
against the new legislation to a man; the indifferent 
(not the majority in Spain) will take sides on other than 
religious grounds; but the anti-Christian, the Bar- 
celona revolutionaries and suchlike, will certainly all 
be on the side of the Government, in this matter. 


Here is one of Seftor Canalejas’ great difficulties. 
He will have the undivided support of the anti-religious, 
who take his Bill as the beginning of more. This 
naturally turns the devout against him and makes it 
hard for him to convince the country, especially the 
moderate men, that he is not attacking religion, but 
only correcting abuses and improving discipline. What- 
ever the motive, nothing can be more different from 
the tone of M. Combes, and at that time of M. Briand 
as well, than the speeches of Sefior Canalejas. The 
French Republicans evidently calculated that an anti- 
religious tone would help their policy. Sefior Canalejas 
knows that it would be fatal to his. One may hope, 
certainly wish, that’ the atican and the Spanish 
Government may find a way out that will avoid a general 
struggle between Church and State. Such a struggle 
can only emphasise both secularism and ultramon- 
tanism. 


‘* A careful canvass of the reports of yesterday's 
casualties shows the marked success of the movement 
for the ‘ safe and sane ’ celebration of the Fourth of 
July through the prohibition of dangerous fireworks. 
This year 28 deaths, 1,785 injuries, and 38 fires have 
been reported.’’ No more need be said. 


As a set-off to this poor death-roll of Independence 
martyrs, America has her other list of twenty killed, 
her gaols overcrowded, and her police in peril of their 
lives as a result of the prize-fight at Reno. A fight 
between two professional bruisers is disgusting enough 
when it ends there. But a fight between a white 
bruiser and a black bruiser in a country where whites 
and blacks watch one another like two game cocks no 
Government in its senses would think of allowing. We 
wonder the consequences were not worse. The black 
man beating the white—obviously certain from the 
first—was just the event to let loose the blackguards 
on both sides. Nor can any concerned in arranging 
this fight plead that there was any sport in it. 


The American who excuses himself for the Reno fight 
by reminding us that the English prize-ring was once 
patronised by the English ‘‘ quality ’’ has really no case 
at all. In his best days the English prize-fighter was a 
man who fought for the fun of the thing, was backed by 
his friends, and stood to win a few guineas on the result. 
In private life he might be the village blacksmith, or the 
local publican—a bit of a brute but a good fellow. It 
was the crowd that spoiled the English ring, just as the 
crowd has already spoiled most English games to-day. 
English boxing when it became a thing of deadly 
science, practised only by professionals, went down in 
bad esteem. The Reno fight showed every trait of the 
ring at its worst—the ring as the crowd has made it. 
The Reno crowd was disarmed of its ‘‘ guns ”’ and 
bottles before being admitted at all. The purveyors of 
this civilised show knew their men. 


THE ETHICS OF TAXATION. 


T is true that the primary object of every tax is 
revenue; but it is a truth that must be read 
together with another profound, far-reaching, and 
too often ignored, that finance depends upon policy. 
The statesman’s arithmetic is moral as well as physical. 
Every problem of government is a sum in moral 
arithmetic, adding an advantage here, subtracting a 
disadvantage there, ‘‘ multiplying and dividing ’’ (as 
Burke said) ‘‘ morally, and not metaphysically or 
mathematically, true moral denominations ’’. Glad- 
stone saw this clearly enough half-a-century ago, when 
he recommended the adoption of Free Trade, not only 
on account of the revenue it would bring in, but be- 
cause of the stimulating moral effect which it would 
have upon the character of a nation of manufacturers. 
And Gladstone was right at the time when he urged 
the country to drop its tariff on foreign food and manu- 
factures. Great Britain commanded a_ practical 
monopoly in 1850 of the staple manufactures of the 
world, of machinery, of cotton and woollen textiles, 
of ships, and of steel; and corn was dear. It was 
therefore at that date a sound policy to abolish our 
old tariff and concentrate our taxes on tea, tobacco, 
and alcohol. But whether the policy was sound or 
not, the point is that Gladstone recommended it chiefly 
on the ground that it would expand and stimulate the 
energy and invention of our manufacturers: that is, he 
recommended it for its moral quite as much as for its 
financial results. The fact is that the Government of 
a nation cannot divest itself of moral responsibility in 
any of its actions: it cannot raise its finger without 
carefully considering the effect of its gesture upon the 
millions whom it rules. This is as true in finance as 
in any of the other departments of administration. A 
City financier has only to consider pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Inthe framing of his schemes, in his buying and 
selling he has only to consider how he may make most 
money. He is not, of course, to cheat and lie, or—to 
put it no higher—he brings himself within the clutch of 
the law. But, barring fraud, it is nothing to him if his 
gain be another's loss, nor is he bound to consider the 
effect which his acts may have upon the policy or pro- 
sperity of the country at large. Will anyone have the 
hardihood to maintain that the Government, in laying 
its plans for meeting the national expenditure, can 
imitate the example of the private financier? The 
Government must raise supplies, but it must not raise 
mobs. It must get money; but in getting it, no 
interest, and, if possible, no individual, must be in- 
jured or impoverished. 

These general reflections are prompted by the dis- 
cussion on the whisky duty and Tariff Reform, which 
has been excited by the new Budget. The calculations 
of revenue from the duty on whisky have been grossly 
erroneous, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer admits. 
But the decline of revenue is caused by the decreased 
consumption of spirits, which Mr. Lloyd George declares. 
is a moral compensation for a financial loss. To which 
his opponents answer, the business of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to raise revenue, not to reform morals. 
If, continue the critics of Mr. Lloyd George, the func- 
tion of Government is to produce virtue, why not impose 
so heavy a tax upon spirits that none but the rich will 
be able to drink? It will be gathered from what we 
have written above that, in our opinion, no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can afford to ignore the moral effect 
of his taxes. The production of virtue is emphatically 
the business of every Government, so far as virtue is. 
producible by legislation; and that laws have a con- 
siderable effect upon character cannot be denied. But 
in order to decide the dispute, it must first. be proved 
that there is a causal connexion between the decrease 
of drunkenness and the increased duty on spirits. Is 
the diminished consumption of whisky caused, or 
entirely caused, by the increase of price? We are by 
no means convinced of the fact. When trade is really 
good and wages not only high but widely diffused, we 
doubt whether a small increase of duty would sensibly 
check consumption. We flatly disbelieve the jaunty 
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assertions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
trade is booming. We know several leading industries 
which are in anything but a flourishing condition. The 
shipbuilding and carrying trades are certainly not boom- 
ing, no more are the coal and cotton industries. Several 
colliery companies which supply coal by contract to 
Lancashire cotton mills have had their contracts can- 
celled because the mills cannot consume the coal. This 
is not the symptom of a boom. Exports and imports 
show an apparent increase because prices have risen. 
Subtract the decreased consumption of whisky which 
is due to slackness of trade, and subtract that which is 
due to a changed taste in drinks, and very little is left 
as the result of the increased duty. We grant, of 
course, that some of the sobriety is ‘‘ the chastity of 
impotence ’’, and is produced by sheer want of pence. 
And, in so far as this is the case, Mr. Lloyd George 
is entitled to triumph, and the smaller number of con- 
victions for drunkenness is some compensation for a 
financial disappointment. Then why not tax the 
drunkard and his purveyor out of existence? Because 
extreme courses, particularly when supported by irre- 
fragable logic, are always wrong, in public as in private 
life, in financial legislation and in domestic economy. 
Luxury is a fitting subject for taxation. Drink is 
luxury which is’more apt to be abused than any other, 
and whose abuse causes perhaps more inconvenience 
(to use a mild term) than any other. Therefore drink 
is the most fitting subject of taxation both on financial 
and moral grounds. The revenue produced thereby 
must be well worth the cost of collection; but until the 
point is reached when the cost is greater than the yield 
Mr. Lloyd George is right in saying that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is morally bound to its continuance. 
But apply this reasoning to the other branch of the 
discussion, to Tariff Reform. If it be granted, or if it 
can be proved, that the taxation of foreign imports 
would bring in revenue, and at the same time increase 
the prosperity of the leading industries, what remains 
to be said against it? It is not seriously denied that 
an extended tariff on foreign imports would bring 
in revenue: and for the school of economists who 
contend that the sole business of the Chancellor is to 
fill his exchequer, the argument should there end. We 
are not of that school: and we advocate Tariff Reform 
quite as much on moral as on fiscal grounds. The 
production of virtue and the increase of national pros- 
perity are only different sides of the same cube: and 
both are the business of government. Deny, if you 
like, and prove if you can, that the taxation of foreign 
imports would not increase the nation’s prosperity. 
But if you once concede that to give a home industry 
the advantage over a foreign one by means of a tariff 
adds to the sum, by however little, of the national 
wealth, then the principle of resistance to the change is 
gone, and nothing remains but a little arithmetic. How 
many trades, and how many individuals, would gain 
by a tariff? The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, which 
applies reason to politics with some persistence, states 
the chief objection to Tariff Reform is the taxing of the 
many “‘ for the benefit of the privileged few ’’. But 
who are the privileged few? That is the kernel of the 
whole question. The adult population of these islands 
is some 30,000,000, of whom we suppose that some 
25,000,000 (males and females) are employed in industry 
of one kind or another. If foreign manufactures be 
taxed, similar home manufactures will have a better 
market. If foreign corn and dairy produce be taxed, 
home-grown corn and dairy produce will have a better 
market. How many millions of men and women are 
engaged in manufactures and agriculture? The privi- 
ledged few is a term generally used to describe those 
who are raised by accident or exertion above the labori- 
ous task of bread, at all events as earned by the hands 
—the fruges consumere nati’’. These few privi- 
leged persons, we admit, stand to gain little or nothing 
by Tariff. Reform; for them there is no compensation 
for the possibly increased cost of living. Suppose we 
say that only half the industries of the country would 
be benefited by an extended tariff. Is it not arrant 
nonsense to speak of 12,000,000 workers as ‘‘ the privi- 


leged few’’? It is extremely dangerous for the 
Radical Cobdenites to insist upon the morality of the 
whisky duty. For the moment you lean on the moral 
argument in finance you find yourself driven to prove 
that Tariff Reform would not .benefit anybody at all. 
For if it only encouraged or enriched a few trades, the 
persons concerned are certainly more numerous than 
the drunkards who are compelled to abstinence by a 
twopenny tax on a glass. If the whole nation is lightly 
taxed in order to save a few feeble sensualists from 
disease, why should it not be taxed in order to save a 
very large number of virtuous artisans from sinking 
into the Serbonian bog of casual labour ? 


THE DUCAL YOKE. 


E all know, or if we are still ignorant it is not for 
want of eternal telling by Mr. Lloyd George, 
that a Duke is a tyrant, a taskmaster, a rapacious rent- 
receiver, in more picturesque Radical phrase, blood- 
sucker. The Duke gets the last farthing out of his 
tenants and pays those who work for him as little as 
he can. He isa licentious spendthrift who squanders the 
money squeezed out of his rack-rented people in riotous 
living far from his estate. Why should these drones be 
allowed to live? Let us clear them out and set their 
downtrodden people free. And the means of doing 
this was to be found in special taxation which should 
make it almost impossible for the Duke to live. Dukes 
were to be taxed away. This prospect was held out as 
the great attraction of the Budget. It was the staple 
Radical oration during the last election. Well, the 
Budget was passed; these penal land taxes are begin- 
ning to have their effect. May not Mr. Lloyd George 
be proud indeed? Already his financial policy has 
begun the displacement of the Duke. Looking ahead, 
not waiting to be ruined, the Duke of Bedford ‘ in 
deference to the social and legislative tendencies of 
the day ’’ has decided to sell his Tavistock estates. 
The sale is in fact arranged; in a very short time the 
Duke of Bedford will be clean gone out of Tavistock 
save for the remnant of land on which once stood the 
abbey. Should there not be throwings-up of caps and 
huzzas in Tavistock to-day? Could not a thanksgiving 
day be got up to celebrate the disappearance of the 
tyrant with Mr. Lloyd George as thanksgiver in 
chief? For Tavistock listened to Mr. Lloyd George 
and returned one of his henchmen to Parliament. So 
here we have everything the apostles of democracy 
could wish: a Unionist ducal landlord of Radical 
tenants cleared out by Radical taxation invented ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Surely Tavistock must be en 
féte. 

Then what is this one reads in the ‘‘ Times *’ :— 
‘* The Duke of Bedford and his Tenants ’’? Some last 
shot, presumably, of the emancipated tenants at their 
retreating master; advice to the Duke, in the graceful 
Lloyd-George style, not to come back again. ‘‘A 
petition requesting him to reconsider his decision to sell 
his Devonshire property.’’ Seven hundred and nine- 
teen tenants instead of rejoicing and crowing over the 
Duke’s departure petition him to reconsider his de- 
cision to sell! Then these browbeaten, rack-rented 
victims of ducal tyranny want the tyrant back or rather 
pray him never to go? Where are Mr. Lloyd George’s 
anti-duke anathemas now? They are fine humorists 
these tenants : a delightful sarcasm, this, on the Lloyd- 
George preaching. He converts them to his way and 
when that way gains its end his converts pray that it 
may be averted. There is just this little difference : 
cheering Mr. Lloyd George and voting for taxing Dukes 
out of existence was capital fun, for the tenants were not 
going to pay ; they would have their fling at the landlord 
and everything would go on as before; but now that 
something is coming of this policy, they see they are 
going to lose the good cottage kept in sound repair 
which they now hold at a nominal rent; the virtual 
fixity of tenure, considerate treatment, and their 
landlord’s personal concern for them. This is.a heavy 
price to pay for the fun of joining in the Lloyd- 
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George hue and cry. These tenants, as many of them 
as voted Radical, begin to think, we imagine, that they 
were fools. They very certainly were. We do not 
know whether the seven hundred and nineteen tenants 
who petitioned the Duke to reconsider were Unionists 
or how many of them were Unionists; but we do 
know that very many of the Tavistock tenantry voted 
for the anti-ducal taxation, and we know that many of 
these, if not all, are now crying over the Duke’s de- 
parture. They well deserve their sharp lesson and we 
hope they will take it to heart. Sympathise with them 
we do not; they chose to vote as they did and they 
should not come whimpering over the consequences. 
They were duped by Mr. Lioyd George, of course; but 
they were probably willing dupes enough. Perhaps 
they will be less ‘easily duped in the future. It is 
perverse, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
should get the advantage of these men’s votes and 
then leave them to pay all the penalty. But Mr. 
Lloyd George’s meanness does not lessen their folly. 
Why did not they ask Mr. Lloyd George if he ex- 
pected his policy really to do what he held out—get 
the Dukes off the land? Why did not they ask him if 
he thought it would be good for them for the Duke of 
Bedford to cease to be their landlord? Their eyes 
would have been opened if they had. An honest, 
perhaps we should say a quite exceptionally honest, 
Radical candidate would have explained to them frankly 
that the effect of the taxation he was proposing might 
be to induce landlords like the Duke of Bedford to sell 
their land and that his tenants must consider whether 
they would gain or lose by it; and if they would lose, 
would their loss be compensated by the public gain? 
No doubt the Unionist candidate did put this to them, 
but in him it would necessarily be discounted. 

As a matter of social reform, we should like to ask 
Mr. Masterman, say, or Mr. H. J. Tennant, Ministers 
who have genuine regard for the welfare of the work- 
ing classes, does he think it a moral or social gain that 
this property should pass out of the hands of the Duke 
of Bedford and out of the administration of a man of the 
calibre of Mr. R. E. Prothero to speculative builders? 
Do they think that housing, sanitation, public health 
are likely to improve through such a change of owner- 
ship? Do they think these working men are likely 
again to get cottages, ideal in their construction and 
convenience, at a rent below market rate? Maybe 
they will turn economically severe and say the Duke 
had no right to do this; he was guilty of an economic 
fallacy ; he ought to have insisted on a pure commercial 
rent. We doubt if either of them would have taken 
that line on the platform last January. From the 
working-class point of view such a change of owner- 
ship is a loss every way. In such conditions, even if 
the tenant becomes his own landJord, he loses, and 
will ultimately find he loses heavily. 

The Socialist may fairly say that loss to the tenant 
owing to the sporadic expropriation of a landlord under 
an individualist régime is not proof, even if evidence, 
that the tenant class would lose under a general system 
of State-owned land. But at any rate in the meantime 
the tenant has to suffer. And socially, under any 
system, how can the Socialist find any gain to the 
community in a policy that transforms the ducal land- 
owner into the ducal millionaire? The large landowner 
is tied to his land: it is fixed, it is visible; it is an 
abiding hostage for good behaviour. Drive this land- 
owner into selling his land, and what does he do? He 
puts the proceeds in colonial or foreign stocks, over 
which the community here has no control at all. From 
a tied and responsible rich man the expropriated Duke 
becomes an irresponsible much richer man. He will 
probably live and spend his money mainly in towns. 
How is the countryside to gain by this? How is this 
to lessen the much talked of danger to society of the 
power of the great territorialists? A greater danger 
to society is the enormously rich man without real 
property. The mere capitalist, as the Socialists tried 
to show the Liberal working man, is the enemy, not the 
swell! From the Socialist point of view the total 
result to the community must be loss. In every way 


we believe it will be grave loss to the State if our 
great territorial nobles are changed (it matters little 
whether compulsorily or otherwise) from owners of land 
into owners of stocks. What is happening at Tavistock 
will happen elsewhere. This may open the eyes of the 
electorate ; but will it do this before it is too late? 


AMERICA’S GREAT FIGHT. 


‘*From Mississippi's valley to the flood 
The whole great nation loves the smell of blood ”’ 


said Russell Lowell. So one is not surprised that the 
students from the ‘‘ Eastern University ’’ who set out to 
see the ‘‘ Antigone ’’ performed in Greek at the Univer- 
sity of California stopped short to see the prize-fight at 
Reno. So, at least, we are told. Jeffries and Johnson 
may be allowed to have a greater attraction for the 
natural man than Sophocles, but in communities that 
have arrived at a certain stage of their journey towards 
civilisation the public authorities, supported by public 
opinion, do not permit natural savagery to have the 
upper hand. Certainly no such display of vulgarity 
and beastly brutality is possible to-day in any European 
community as has been exhibited and advertised far and 
wide in the Great Republic this week. We do not pose 
as censores morum, nor do we pretend that there is any 
want of brutality among ourselves. The English news- 
papers, indeed, with a few honourable exceptions, have 
encouraged their readers to take a deep interest in this 
glorious event. Special correspondents, authorised to 
spend fabulous sums on cables giving ‘‘ special 
descriptions *’ of the great fight, have advertised to an 
attentive universe that there is in this matter solidarity 
between ‘‘ the two great English-speaking peoples ’’. 
There are doubtless thousands here who would gladly 
have flocked to Reno, and, being unable, gloat 
over the gory details so thoughtfully provided by 
their favourite journals. In this ‘matter, to a certain 
extent, the lion and his whelp “ raise their heads and 
with answering roars that shake the very waters ’’ (to 
quote Senator Turner’s peroration before the Hague 
Tribunal) announce a common vulgarity. Brutes and 
vulgarians are to be found everywhere, but in very few 
countries claiming to be civilised would it be possible 
to-day for them to enjoy free scope for their orgies. 
As a rule, whatever the taste of the community may 
be, Governments do not permit long-advertised exhibi- 
tions of well-organised brutality to take place. Their 
representatives do not themselves connive at the 
degradation of humanity. Outside of the United 
States it is not possible to conceive of the Governor of 
the State arriving ‘‘ amid cheers’ to dignify such an 
exhibition by his presence. 

It is a lame excuse that a bull-fight is as bad. We 
doubt if it is; but, even so, Spaniards do not go about 
lecturing all the world on its morals. In all its surround- 
ings there has been no equivalent to the Reno prize-fight 
since the gladiatorial shows of the Roman Empire in its 
decay. Prize-fighting in England in its day was brutal 
enough, but it was not made a thousand times worse by 
the ostentatious display in every direction of wealth put 
to the vilest uses. Nowhere out.of the States could 
such a spectacle be seen as the Divorce Colony con- 
templating the Prize Fight. ‘‘ Besides the women in 
the boxes’’, we are told, ‘‘ there were hundreds of 
women scattered about in every section of the arena, 
from the cheapest seats to those of the ring-side. Old 
attendants at prize-fights say that they have never seen 
sO many women attendants at a prize-fight before ’’. 
We have always been told by Americans that woman 
is respected throughout the United States in a way that 
is not possible in the effete civilisations of Europe, and 
that this chivalrous homage connotes unbounded 
liberty. This is evidently true. 

However, one knew before that brutality and vul- 
garity abounded; but it is something of a shock that 
a Government accounted civilised could allow this 
brutality unlimited scope to the danger of the com- 
munity. That the so-called Government of Nevada 
should be degraded itself and unwilling to check degra- 
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dation in its people may be not surprising, but what 
a ridiculous travesty is this spectacle of the Federal 
principle! If there are State authorities capable of 
permitting such things, then the Central Government 
should have sufficient power to prevent them. So long 
as such communities as Nevada are allowed sovereign 
rights, so long is it impossible for the United States 
logically to claim a place in the forefront of civilisation, 
which they do with a voice loud enough to be called 
brazen. 

Who could help knowing that whatever the result the 
outcome of a fight between black and white would be 
racial riots throughout the Union. The precautions 
taken even by the Nevada authorities were enough to 
show what was expected, and yet a half-savage com- 
munity is allowed to jeopardise the peace of eighty 
millions without protest or interference. This state 
of things demonstrates a weakness in the Federal 
machinery that will one day work havoc in the whole 
system of government. The riots themselves have 
far exceeded in blackguardism the original fight. 
Twenty negroes killed and hundreds wounded is, we 
believe, a record even for America. It may be that 
the blacks in places offered provocation and that 
the whites also show a respectable total of killed and 
wounded. The astonishing fact still remains that the 
Government is so weak that it allows a display leading 
to these things to take place at all. The most 
humiliating fact, however, for the United States as a 
whole is that the beaten side are incapable of taking 
their defeat with decency. Does an American know 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ sportsmanlike’’? It must 
be difficult to know in a country where sport is only 
another form of business and the object is to win 
“* quand méme’’. When we find this national failing 
piqued by racial hatred, the lynching and riots of this 
week were sure to follow defeat. It is quite certain 
that no fight would have been allowed if the Nevada 
authorities and the exploiters of the business had not 
convinced themselves that the white man would win, 
which shows them singular fools. Even the least 
sporting person might have known Johnson would easily 
prove himself the better man. However, riots would 
have broken out, all the same, only from the arro- 
gance of victory instead of incapacity to tolerate defeat. 
The race problem is getting so insistent in the States 
that any incident, however trivial, is an excuse for 
lynching and reprisals. It may be true that even this 
week more lives have been lost and more injuries sus- 
tained in Fourth of July celebrations than in racial riots, 
and we may if we like attribute the casualties in one 
case to patriotism and in the other to pride of race ; but 
sensible Americans evidently assign them to less re- 
putable causes. The Fourth of July orator every year 
repeats in more bombastic style the old Roman boast 
Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem ’’. The 
civilised world contemplates Reno and all it means, 
shrugs its shoulders, and reflects ‘‘ Was it really worth 
while? 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S TASK. 


VEN in England Cabinet changes are obscure. 
The public does not know just why Mr. Asquith 

got rid of Lord Elgin, and Mr. Balfour’s motives at 
the time of the ‘‘ September massacres ’’ in 1903 were 
notoriously mysterious to some of the massacred them- 
selves. And yet the British Parliament has a certain 
right to information; in Germany the corresponding 
right appertains not to Parliament but to the Emperor. 
William II. knows the why and wherefore of recent 
changes, but everybody else in Germany has_ been 


startled and bewildered by the rapid disappearance of | 


man after man from both the Prussian and the Im- 
perial Ministries. Every newspaper in the Empire 
has written at length on the matter, but the sum and 
substance of their comments amounts to nothing more 
than the admission that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
is a very different person from what had been supposed. 

The Chancellor was Prince Bilow’s protégé and 
chosen successor. It was supposed that he would go 


back to the conditions of the Bilow régime before 
1906 and would attempt none of those rash experiments 
which had brought about the fall of his former chief. 
For a year Herr von Bethmann Hollweg has satisfied 
expectations. The first few months he devoted to the 
business of learning the routine of his office. Next he 
proceeded to deal with the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Diet. He showed himself polite to the verge of 
servility. The majority of the Reichstag had a little 
scheme for dealing with the financial trouble; the 
Chancellor accepted their suggestions with many 
thanks. The majority of the Diet were presented with 
proposals for the reform of the Prussian franchise. 
They turned those proposals inside out and were finally 
unable to agree as to what they wanted. The Chancellor 
with much deference thanked them for the trouble they 
had taken and acquiesced in their failure. The press 
sneered and scoffed. Never was there such a lath-and- 
plaster figure at the head of the German Government, 
Here was a Chancellor, nominally the framer of policy, 
who counted for less than a constitutional king, and 
the only question of interest about him was the date of 
his resignation. 

And then quite suddenly the Chancellor acted. The 
crocodile that lies like a log in the water will yet snap 
like lightning at the too-confident bather, commented 
a German comic paper when Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s would-be successor unexpectedly found him- 
self removed to the Rhine. The crocodile has snapped 
indeed, and at his own time. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg went to work with characteristic Prussian 
thoroughness. At last he has mastered all the facts, has 
made up his mind what he means to do, and has chosen 
his instruments. Of Prince Bilow’s little group of 
colleagues only Admiral von Tirpitz remains, and his 
resignation is generally expected. Assuredly the new 
Chancellor has picked his men for a purpose. He 
means business, and all Germany is asking what his 
next move will be. 

That, of course, is the Chancellor’s secret; but one 
thing can be prophesied with some assurance. He is 
going to be Parliament’s master, not its servant. Like 
all officials he came to his work with a certain. prejudice 
against parliamentary methods. But he has given his 
Parliaments a perfectly fair trial. He has presented 
them with two big questions of the day—finance and 
the Prussian franchise—and they have completely 
failed to deal with either of them. If the German public 
read the parliamentary reports, it would realise that the 
blame for the present unsatisfactory domestic situation 
rests on the shoulders of the deputies. As a matter of 
fact the Government is supposed to do everything and 
is accordingly held responsible when things go wrong, 
But the Government has yet to develop its scheme. 

The Reichstag has adjourned till the late autumn, 
when the new men will be ready to set to work. 
It may be presumed that there will be trouble, for at 
present the deadlock is complete. The official theory 
in Germany is that the Reichstag is a sort of advisory 
council, with certain useful functions of criticism and 
suggestion, much as the House of Lords would become 
if the Veto Bill became law. That was how Bismarck 
regarded the Prussian Parliament in the days before 
the Empire, and when the Parliament claimed control 
Bismarck smashed it at once. That was what the 
Reichstag was content to be in the first twenty years of 
the Empire’s existence, ready to vote military supply 
for a period exceeding its own life or to change the 
fiscal system of the Empire at the Chancellor’s com- 
mand. But, unfortunately for the smooth working of 
the Imperial administration, the letter of the Constitu- 
tion entrusts the Reichstag with powers which no 
advisory council can possess. Naturally enough the 
Reichstag has tried to exercise those powers, and in this 
it has signally failed, as no one knows better than 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg himself. The failure has 
created the situation with which he is now called upon 
to deal. 

The constitutional crisis now impending is not of 
recent origin. Bismarck himself, in the closing days of 
his term of office, perceived that the Constitution was 
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not working well. By way of dealing with social 
democracy he made certain very drastic proposals to 
the young Emperor. The Emperor replied that he could 
not sanction violently repressive measures at the 
beginning of his reign, and the Chancellor resigned. 
That was twenty years ago, and in the interval the 
difficulty has been postponed but never resolved. Either 
the bureaucracy or Parliament must govern. The 
bureaucracy is efficient and accords well with German 
political traditions. But in strict constitutional law it 
does not possess the powers which it actually exercises, 
and sooner or later it must either make good its claims 
or abandon them. 

The German Emperor is a man of genius who, despite 
occasional friction, is on very good terms with his sub- 
jects. If he wants to patch things up, he will get his 
way as he has got it the last twenty vears. His record 
shows that he will make considerable sacrifices for the 
sake of internal peace, but he is a man of action who 
loves his work, and it is at any rate possible that he is 
resolved not to leave so grave a problem to be settled 
by his successor. Should the Emperor be determined 
to have the issue decided one way or the other, his 
present Chancellor is the best servant he has had yet. 
With the exception of Caprivi, who was a soldier, 
all Bismarck’s successors have been diplomats whose 
best vears had been passed outside Germany and whose 
strength lay in foreign policy. Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg is an official. He has studied Germany from 
within, has filled some of the highest posts in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy, and knows the ways of the 
German people better than any of his predecessors. If, 
then, the next election is to bring into existence a 
Reichstag determined to use its powers not with the 
bureaucracy but against it, Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg should be the type of man to crush its pre- 
tensions. We know that he has the official tempera- 
ment ; we do not know whether he also has the necessary 
strength of character. That is the Emperor’s affair, 
and he is no mean judge of men. 

The next twelve months are thus evidently destined 
to be critical. The election must come at the end of 
next year, and now that Prince Bilow has resigned 
sooner than fight a hostile majority, it is out of the 
question to expect that the Reichstag will voluntarily 
return to the subservience of the Bismarckian period. 
So much must be perfectly clear to the Chancellor and 
his chosen colleagues, and two policies are open to 
them. They may change the franchise, and, while 
leaving the powers of the Reichstag nominally un- 
changed, may secure its subservience in much the same 
way as the Tsar has secured the subservience of the 
Duma. That is the line of policy which Bismarck was 
prepared to follow, and since Bismarck’s day it has 
been tried with success by the Government of Saxony. 
But assuredly the Emperor will not like it. He is 
not the man to stifle criticism. Rather he enjoys it, 
and when it has flowed in abundance it is his delight 
to enter the arena and crush the critics. The alterna- 
tive policy is, of course, an amendment of the Consti- 
tution which would provide a Parliament elected by 
universal suffrage but deprived of its power of ultimate 
control. 

It must not be assumed that Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg has already obtained, or even requested, the 
Imperial sanction for either of these two courses. Much 
will depend on the events of the next session when the 
Chancellor will stand out as the real head of the Govern- 
ment, and will invite the deputies to give him their 
assistance when he asks for it. All that has happened 
so far is that the Emperor has allowed his Minister to 
set to work in his own way. The Chancellor has asked 
for men of his choice to concert with him in preparing 
an election campaign, but the plan of campaign itself 
is not likely to be revealed until next year. Its result, 
however, is almost a foregone conclusion. The German 
bureaucracy has its faults, but it still attracts the best 
brains in Germany into its service. Its ablest men 
should certainly be capable of defeating the ablest par- 
liamentarians in the Reichstag. The Chancellor is an 
enigma, and his new colleagues are as unknown to the 


public as are the heads of departments in this country. 
But it would be ridiculous to disparage their ability, 
and it is by.no means out of the question that the 
Reichstag itself, conscious of its recent muddles, will 
do its best next session to give assistance to a strong 
Government. If not, the Government will prepare to 
teach it a lesson. 


THE CITY. 


HILE the American market has begun to rally 
towards the close of the week, the revival 
has not yet shown staying power sufficient to inspire 
confidence in other places. The railroad situation in 
the United States remains unsatisfactory, and, so 
far, improvement is hardly in sight. The main diffi- 
cultv—that of providing the railways with enough 
additional revenue to enable them to meet their extra 
expenses—has not been solved. The Government 
appears to be as disinclined as ever to facilitate the 
establishment of those higher freight rates without 
which railway magnates profess to be incapable of 
making both ends meet. Meanwhile profits are falling 
and dividend reductions are declared to be inevitable. 
With such a prospect the public cannot be tempted to 
buy even at the almost sensationally low prices now 
quoted. Optimists talk of bumper crops and gold 
imports, as if either the one or the other could be 
a cure for the rapidly rising expenditure. It is much 
too early to form a really trustworthy estimate of the 
grain harvests, and even if plenty of extra business is 
forthcoming it will not vield much advantage if handled 
on the present basis of rates and operating charges. 
What benefits gold imports will bring it is not easy to 
discover. Wall Street’s troubles are not due to any 
scarcity of money, and a plentiful supply of cash will 
not enable the railroads to operate at a satisfactory 
profit. 

From a market point of view the continuance of 
American unrest is deplorable, for as long as Wall 
Street is depressed buoyancy in London is practically 
out of the question. The critical situation in New 
York is the reason given for the decision of the directors 
of the Bank of England not to lower the discount 
standard to 24 per cent., as up to a short time ago it 
was confidently expected they would do as soon as 
the half-year had been turned. We must remember, 
however, that another factor influencing their decision 
is the renewal of foreign competition in the gold market. 
Conditions on the bourses are not as cheerful as they 
might be. Paris has been disagreeably shocked by a 


big failure, while a prominent speculator in Berlin has. 


solved his money difficulties by putting himself out of 
the way. One of the events of the week which did not 
help to improve matters was the very qualified success 
of the Irish Land Stock issue. The lists were closed on 
Tuesday, but public applications were, it appears, on a 
very limited scale and but for the timely support of 
Government Departments with cash to spare its issue 
would not have been fully covered. But the statement 
that the underwriters were left with 92 per cent. of the 
stock offered may be denied, for there were no under- 
writers. During the week several of the leading joint- 
stock banks have made public their results for the past 
half-year. These proved to be uniformly satisfactory, 
there being increased profits in every case. So far, 


however, only one prominent institution, the Union of 


London and Smiths, has increased its dividend. 
Whether the agitation concerning the leakage of 
information from the offices of the Globe and Phcenix 
Gold Mining Company is the outcome of righteous 
indignation or of unctuous rectitude, shareholders must 
be left to decide for themselves. Impartial observers 
holding no brief for either party can hardly be expected 
either to share the wrath of the agitators or to have 


a childlike faith in the efficacy of the remedies proposed. — 


It is not disputed that on several occasions insiders 
were favoured with news from the property which they 


proceeded to act upon before it was communicated to» 
the shareholders. Up to a quite recent date the 
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information which was made the basis of market 
manipulation was favourable ; and it is significant that 
as long as the inspired operations of insiders caused a 
rise in the price of the shares the aggrieved proprietors 
virtually lay low and said nothing. But when, taking 
advantage of their early knowledge of bad news, insiders 
became sellers, with the result that prices suffered a 
sharp drop, the shareholders immediately rose in their 
indignation, denounced as iniquitous a system under 
which they were deprived of an opportunity of clearing 
out of their holdings in the nick of time, and clamoured 
loudly for the reconstitution of the board. That there 
should be any leakage of information is from the share- 
holders’ standpoint to be greatly regretted. 
it to be avoided? Insiders must always possess early 
knowledge of gold-mining developments, and it is next 
to impossible to prevent them from acting upon it. In 
this particular case what guarantees are the leaders 
of the agitation prepared to give that under the new 
directorate which they may place in power the pre- 
mature disclosure of information for the benefit of in- 
siders will be made impossible? That the movement is 
receiving strong support from members of the Stock 
Exchange (who are themselves not averse from taking 
advantage, for their personal gain, of early information 
whenever it is available) does not make it very likely 
that reorganisation will improve matters. 

A profit of over half a million sterling is shown in the 
accounts of the General Mining and Finance Corpora- 
tion for 1909, and the report suggests bigger things to 
come. The directors claim that the corporation and 
the mines it controls are in a sounder position to-day 
than they have ever been. 


A VERY BLIND BAT. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


LEDER me no fledermice. Perhaps Mr. Thomas 
Beecham performed this abominable ‘‘ Fleder- 
maus ’’ of Johann Strauss the Second to show us by 
contrast what a delicious treat he had given us in the 
three Mozart comic operas he had done. I can con- 
ceive of no other reason. I never enjoyed a more 
dismal, heavy evening. No sane musician would in 
cold blood play ‘‘ Die Fledermaus *’ expecting a musical 
audience to be pleased. Any man who did so would 
deserve, if not to be hanged, at any rate to be soundly 
spanked. Tomfoolery without genuine fun; tunes 
without distinction or the smallest hint of beauty ; 
ponderous rhythms that sound like the pounding of a 
steam-hammer; orchestration for the most part cum- 
brous, thick, muddy and ‘‘ tubby ’’—there you have 
Die Fledermaus ’’. A German friend tells me that 
when the seismograph was first installed in Berlin that 
active and intelligent little instrument persisted in regis- 
tering earthquakes in the direction of Vienna, the shocks 
lasting from three to four hours. Scientific gentlemen 
at last agreed in attributing this phenomenon to balls 
attended by Viennese dames whose feet were not so 
light as their hearts or alas!—so they say—their 
morals. This hypothesis not only savours of impolite- 
ness, but is very far-fetched—utterly untenable in fact. 
Why be rude to excellent ladies when we know that 
performances of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus are frightfully 
common in Germany and Austria? On Monday night 
the earth’s tender crust must have shivered and shaken 
for miles, and buildings in the vicinity of His Majesty’s 
Theatre were undoubtedly in danger. Mr. Beecham 
did not conduct: perhaps he spent the evening near 
one of the emergency exits. Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
courageously took his place and acquitted himself 
nobly. All the artists did well—a fact that seems the 
more remarkable when we remember the nervousness 


they must have experienced every time one of those. 


waltz thumps made the roof tremble and threaten them 
with instant destruction. 

Mr. Beecham has backed the wrong horse. We have 
had too much of this Strauss waltz bogey. The 


But how is. 


‘* sparkling, bubbling ’’ etc. melodies of Johann the 
Second have been too much taiked of and their qualities 
too generally taken for granted. They are simply 
vulgar, noisy tirades—as one might guess, knowing they 
originated and were first popular in Vienna. Vienna, 
which had rejected Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, 
found in the tribe of Strauss musicians exactly to its 
liking. All these Strausses flourished; all wrote bad 
dance music; and at last the public got a trifle muddled 
as to which was which. Worse still, the family itself 
got muddled. At least Wagner thought so; and he 
wrote an article revealing to each man his own identity. 
By thus clearing matters up he doubtless ended much 
heart-burning and a bitter family feud. Johann the 
Second, son of Johann the Elder, was the composer of 
The Blue Danube ’’ waltz, ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ’’ and 
other tiresome productions. Unluckily, after Wagner 
had said his say, he quarrelled with Bilow, who 
immediately made a semi-hero of Johann II., just as 
he made a whole hero of quite another Johann— 
Brahms. And with him began, I believe, the Strauss- 
waltz legend. Bilow declared he would place one of 
those abominations on every concert programme, and 
for all I know he may have done it. No one is bound 
to follow Bilow; and for my part I reject altogether 
these aged, dreary tunes, thirty years ago the favourite 
tunes of the most vulgar city in the world. 

‘* Die Fledermaus ”’ is no better than the other music 
of Strauss—it could not be worse. On Monday evening 
a few antediluvians laughed and applauded; recalls 
were taken with an eagerness rare even in the annals 
of unsuccessful opera; and if the bouquets which went 
up with such astonishing promptness did not cost some 
interested party or parties a pretty penny, then I can 
only say that amongst the audience there were more 
fools than one would have thought. But if artists 
want and need ‘“‘ floral tributes’’, if such things 
encourage them, well and good; they worked ener- 
getically and skilfully and needed all the encouragement 
they could get. Mr. Walter Passmore did more than 
anyone to prevent the piece dragging; Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow, Mr. Joseph O’Mara and Mr. Bardsley were 
excellent in their respective parts; Miss La Palme sang 
exquisitely and got some comedy out of her very un- 
comedic réle; Miss Carrie Tubb made the most of her 
part. It was all wasted effort. Only a very blind bat 
of night could see any hope of a financial or artistic 
success in ‘* Die Fledermaus ’’. I cannot help wondering 
who the blind bat was. 

‘* Cosi fan tutte ’’, the week before, was a very dif- 
ferent story. One has only to think of the two works 
to realise the difference between music which is a 
real effervescence of the soul, the expression of real 
high spirits, and purely mechanical, street-piano music. 
Mozart’s melodies—songs, dances or concerted pieces 
—ripple and dance along, fresh, joyous and full of 
the life of the heart they sprang from; Johann Strauss 
sets his cumbersome, creaking machine going, and by 
bangs on the drum, blares of the brass, screams of the 
wood-wind tries to make one believe that the stuff 
is inspired by true feeling—true jollity and mirth. 
‘* Cosi fan tutte ’’ is, of course, the product of Mozart’s 
old age: he was turned thirty when he wrote it; he 
had written ‘‘ Figaro ’’ and ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’. But he 
laid aside for a moment his cares and sorrows and let 
himself go in the spirit of the old opéra-bouffe.. To 
criticise such a specimen of eighteenth-century libretto- 
mongering would be ridiculous; all has long ago been 
said that can, or at least ought to be, said. Mozart set 
it, I suppose, because he had to earn his bread by 
humouring the Austrian public that thought little of 
him and afterwards adored the tribe of Strauss. The 
music, though not on the level of that of ‘‘ Figaro”’, 
contains some entrancing things. Without exception 
the artists sang and acted superbly; and no finer 
Mozart playing has ever been heard than that achieved 
by Mr. Beecham and his men. Throughout the even- 
ing, both on the stage and in the orchestra, there was 
the perfect smoothness that Mozart demands, ‘and also 


_the accents and outbursts that he demands no less. 


The revival of Mozart’s little masterpiece was a huge 
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success, if one might judge from the behaviour of the 
audience. The revival of the contemptible ‘‘ Fleder- 
maus ’’ was, judged in the same way, as emphatic a 
failure. There was a vast amount of noisy laughter, 
it is true, and some very loud applause; but all that 
was on the stage, not in the auditorium. Max once 
pointed out that the amount of laughter on the stage 
was invariably in inverse proportion to the amount of 
laughter won from the audience; that the merrier the 
mimes (to use his favourite word) appeared and the 
more they applauded one another, the more dismal and 
sepulchral grew the audience. Monday evening’s per- 
formance confirmed me in the belief, which I had always 
held, though not very stoutly, that Max’ observation 
was correct. The principals acclaimed one another’s 
stale old 1870 jokes; the chorus and ballet—a fine 
chorus and ballet, by the way, of beautiful ladies 
gorgeously attired and of agile gentlemen—might have 
fractured their ribs with laughter; but we who sat in 
the stalls took little part in the merriment. We were 
not paid to do it. In ‘* Cosi fan tutte ’’ there was no 
more cachinnation; but after each beautiful number, 
singer or singers, solo clarinettist or the complete 
orchestra received a thunderous cannonade of applause. 
And there were no flowers. How may these signs 
fairly be interpreted ? 

Why, simply thus: that both representations being 
good, Mozart’s music had lasted a century and a 
quarter and has still its ancient power to amuse and to 
delight ; and that Johann the Second’s concoction has 
gone its way with the fashion of the ’seventies-—a bad 
musical fashion when carried out by the best musical 
miliiners, and a horrible one when executed by a clumsy, 
bumptious Johann. Anyone but aa extraordinarily 
blind bat must see that Mozart, not Johann, is the card 
to play, the horse to back. At the same time, let us 
hope no absurd Mozart cult will come into existence. 
Cults are always a nuisance. Let those who do not 
like Mozart continue to confess to the depravity of their 
taste by declaring that they do not like Mozart. Let 
those who utterly lack humour continue to show that 
they utterly lack humour by declaring that ‘‘ Die 
Fledermaus ’’ is ‘* replete with rollicking fun’’. They 
will not be compelled to hang on to a miserable exist- 
ence expressly for the purpose of seeing whether 
posterity is for or against them. All the minds worth 
considering in the present generation are deciding, or 
have decided, against them. Let them concentrate 
their energies, not on uttering stupid sayings about 
Mozart, but on booming that other Strauss, who is, 
the newspaper paragraphs imply, nervously anxious not 
to be confounded with any of the tribe of Viennese- 
Yiddish dance-writers. 


MR. RICKETTS ON TITIAN. 
By Laurence Bixyon. 

T is some years since Mr. Ricketts published his first 
book of criticism, the large volume on the Prado. 
That book contains some of the finest and acutest 
criticism of art ever published in this country. At once 
brilliant and sane, it is particularly remarkable for the 
insight and felicity with which such diverse masters as 
Raphael, Velazquez, Rubens and El Greco are treated. 
It is a book which by some accident has never yet 
received its due; but it is a book to which one never 
returns without being stimulated, refreshed and made 
to think. In taking a single artist for his subject * 
Mr. Ricketts has less opportunity. He was, it may be, 
somewhat hampered by the conditions of the series for 
which the book was written. None the less, the book is 
an excellent and thoughtful piece of interpretation, and 
contains chapters which are both illuminating and de- 
lightful. The author deprecates all pretension to 
literary accomplishment; but he is too modest. He 
does not perhaps realise how much the art of punctua- 
tion can do for a prose style; some of the matter might 


* “* Titian."’ By Charles Ricketts. With 181 Plates. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 15s. net. 


be more effectively arranged ; he is over-fond of certain 
epithets, such as “‘ latent ’’ and ‘‘ drastic ’’. But many 
writers may envy him his gift of precise appropriateness 
and felicity of phrase. 

Books on old masters are usually written by art- 
historians, who too often nullify their thoroughness of 
information by quite inadequate knowledge of the work- 
ings of an artist’s mind. When a modern painter 
writes, he is too often limited by inadequate study or is 
made perverse by prejudice and the wish to grind 
an axe of his own. I do not forget, among recent 
work in England, such admirable writing as Mr. 
Rothenstein’s little book on Goya or the freshness of 
some brilliant, breezy pages by Charles Furse. But a 
complete survey of Titian’s painting is a task which 
few living artists would undertake, or be in the least 
equal to undertaking. Mr. Ricketts seems to be 
familiar with all the great galleries in Europe, and at 
the same time he has studied the technique of old 
masters as of modern painters with the zest of an actual 
practitioner, and can speak on technical questions with 
authority. I am the more grateful to him that he uses 
terms which one can understand and does not labour his 
analysis of pictures in a merely technical jargon. The 
least interesting part of the book, to those who are not 
avowed students of Titian’s art, is the space devoted 
to the determination of the chronological order of the 
master’s work. In discussing the many problems that 
arise on this point Mr. Ricketts is often in disagree- 
ment with accepted opinions. The Antwerp picture, for 
instance, is placed by all the critics in the year 1503 
or earlier, because it is thought that no one would have 
introduced the detested Pope Alexander VI. into a 
picture after death had removed him from power. Mr. 
Ricketts on internal evidence would place it five years 
later ; and certainly the picture shows many characteris- 
tics of a mature work. But such questions demand a 
leisured consideration. Let us leave them on one side 
and see rather what Mr. Ricketts has to say about the 
essential character of Titian as an artist. 

We begin with an introduction on Venetian art. Mr. 
Ricketts would modify, or rather re-state more exactly, 
the common acceptance of ‘‘ colour ’’ as its particular 
charm and dominant quality ; he defines this rather as a 
specially tenacious hold upon the outer aspect of things, 
‘* by which their local characteristics of colour, relief, 
and tone become intensified and heightened ’’, and he 
points out, quite truly, that the Florentine school, so 
often thought of as purely a school of draughtsmen, had 
great colourists before the time of Bellini. Venetian 
painting, which had no concentrated intellectual life 
behind it, as Florentine art had, broke into splendour 
with a few rich and potent personalities, of whom the 
greatest was Titian. It is to Titian, more than to any- 
one else, that we owe the conception of picture-making 
that has prevailed ever since. With the new inter- 
pretative method which he invented ‘* it was possible to 
represent even a base or humble individual in the beauti- 
ful web or pattern of light and shade ’ 

And what of Giorgione, that fascinating if somewhat 
shadowy figure, from whom, admittedly, a fresh current 
of life streamed into the minds of artists? Possibly 
Mr. Ricketts a little underrates his actual achievement ; 
but no doubt he is right in emphasising the fact that 
Giorgione was not a great technical innovator ; rather it 
was the novelty of temper which he brought to familiar 
material which was his great and stimulating gift to his 
generation, a temper of daring and romance, possessed 
with the aim of ‘‘ going beyond mere statement and 
assertion into a field in which these things express a 
marked personal choice ’’. He rendered things as they 
appeared ‘‘ to a nature in which the bias was all for 
beauty ’’. He ‘‘ found a means to add to life’. But 
for Mr. Ricketts, who does not even discuss the 
possibility that Giorgione, not Titian, painted the 
Pitti ‘‘ Concert ’’ or the Crespi ‘‘ Caterina Cornaro ”’, 
it is the younger master who illustrates and embodies 
most triumphantly the Giorgionesque manner in art. 
Is there not a shade of discrimination lost here? To 
me at least Titian, perhaps because of the breadth of his 
mastery and his large grasp of realities, never seems 
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quite to recapture the depth of lyric glow which radiates 
from Giorgione, even though that poetic artist may 
never have fully realised his own romantic ideal. 

I have no space to follow Mr. Ricketts through 
Titian’s career, or discuss his treatment of the frescoes 
at Padua, of the glorious ‘‘ poesie ’’ of the master’s 
early maturity, of the friendship with Aretino, of the in- 
comparable series of male portraits, so far superior, as 
his critic rightly says, to the portraits of women, or of 
the pictures ascribed both to Titian and other artists 
which Mr. Ricketts would assign to Francesco and to 
Orazio Vecellio. If some of the arguments will not 
win acceptance, they are maintained with independence 
and subtlety; and I would particularly praise the de- 
scriptions of the paintings, which have been felt as well 
as observed with extraordinary vividness. On the 
latest phase of Titian’s art there are some of the most 
interesting pages in the book. In this period, we are 
told, ‘‘ the constructive faculty, and even the realistic 
vision, becomes impaired, a new emotional force be- 
comes expressed, and to poetry and realism the artist 
adds a visionary quality which is different in its kind 
from the steady perception of the beautiful which had 
been the success of his youth ’’. The change is seen in 
a new conception of colour. In the early masterpieces 
‘* colour was secured by the choice of the dominant 
hues, their quantity and spacing being all-important ’’. 
Later, Titian achieves his effects not so much in inven- 
tion in colour-arrangements as by modulation and by 
subtle management of the transitions ; and this may be 
done even in what is ‘‘ a general hueless scheme, and 
without recognisable colour-pattern ’’. Here Titian anti- 
cipates more modern art. Yet, on the whole, the period 
is one of decline. Mr. Ricketts compares the later 
works of Shakespeare and Beethoven, which ‘‘ some- 
times lose a large measure of the sense of proportion 
and rhythm once at their control ’’. We appreciate 
these works ‘‘ by an effort of our imagination, still 
enriched by the steadier qualities expressed in other 
masterpieces ’’. Not everybody will agree with this 
opinion, but it is suggestive, it starts one thinking ; and 
that, above all, is the great value of Mr. Ricketts’ 
writing. He recreates our interest in a great master’s 
work and communicates to his reader something of his 
own trained and thoughtful enthusiasm. 


DON MARTIN. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


WRITE this in the little Adams’ Room in the Devon- 
shire Club, that looks out on Arlington Street, at 
the table where I have so often seen Major Hume sit 
and write. To put the impressions of five-and-twenty 
years into two hundred words is not an easy task. 
Seldom have I listened to the strong, beautiful words 
of S. Paul with more attention or less hope. Seldom 
has the heartrending sound of the earth falling on the 
coffin given me a greater sense of being left alone. 
Such earth it was: the marly, gritty earth of Canning 
Town, which seems as if it was all artificial, not like 
the wholesome red loam of Warwickshire, or the black 
Lothian soil, that looks as if a corpse would slowly 
moulder in it till the judgment day. 
Only an hour or two ago I saw for the hundredth 
time the fraud that Fate commits upon us, realised 


again. Talents, acquirements, generosity, kindliness, 
all gone into a narrow hole, . . . and then S. Paul 
comes with his’ kindly philosophy couched in 


inimitable language, and we are left standing beside 
the grave, sore and quite unresigned. Nothing can 
ever make me say the Lord hath given. Why should 
He take away then? Who takes back a gift? The 
only answer is, He cannot help it. So as I stood, all 
in revolt, I noticed that the near horse in the first 
mourning coach was far too tightly curbed and bled a 
little where the chain had cut into his flesh. Hume 
would have never noticed it, absorbed as he was in old 
memories of Julidn Romero, of Doctor Lopez, and of 
the crowd of needy Spaniards who hung about the 


Strand in the old days; but had I told him he would 
have felt a sort of pride that I had seen it, for he was 
above all things a good friend. Such a good friend, so 
simple, faithful, hard-working, and yet always at the 
service of any one who wished to know about queer 
points of history, and of all those who thought (their 
name is legion) that immortality is kept on tap inside a 
fountain pen. 

To write in five and twenty years some thirty volumes 
is not little, and yet his writings were the least part of 
him. It is said that Stevenson (at least so Henley 
told me) was worth a hundred of his books. So was 
Don Martin Hume. His books were good, but still the 
man was better than the books. Advisedly I give him 
here what Spaniards call the ‘‘ Tratamiento ”’ of Leon. 
Though of course in Spair the word has little meaning ; 
here in England it carries, and will ever bear, something 
about it stately. Even in Spain there are certain men 
to whom the word seems to attach of right. Most cer- 
tainly one of them was Hume. No Spanish man of 
letters ever came here without a visit to him, and 
usually the visit meant an hour or two spent in the 
Record Office, the Museum, or some other place, from 
which the visitor returned primed full with special in- 
formation, which he too often got off without saying 
where it came from, not that our countrymen were a 
whit more ‘‘ formal ’’ (as the Spaniards say) in that 
respect. 

Well, he has written his last line and the laborious 
life is finished—the days of sitting, writing hourly (from 
nine till seven) are as if they never had been. 

Dust to dust, eh! A little foam upon the bosom of 
the waters! Perhaps S. Paul is right. God knows, 
but then He never tells. All I know is that the near 
horse in the first mourning coach was far too tightly 
bitted and had a sore beneath the curb, from which 
a little blood welled slowly, as it tossed its head. 

Adios, Don Martin; no, hasta luego, if S. Paul is 
right. 


LOTI’S FAREWELL. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


E know Loti better than ourselves; that is not 
saying much; but we know him better than our 
dearest friend. For five-and-thirty years he has told 
us everything about himself: we know his loves, his 
vague hatreds and sadnesses, his pleasures and his 
fears; we know what he feels and thinks during his 
journeys, for all his books are diaries; and we know 
what he does betweenwhiles at Hendaye : how he plays 
pelote, talks to the natives, goes to processions, writes 
articles for the Figaro ’’, opens forgotten drawers 
and takes stock of their contents, never opens a book. 
We have followed his apparently tempestuous—in 
reality most simple—life year after year and often day 
after day, and suddenly comes a book which he says 
may be his last, and we get startled. Too true! we 
all have been going on; Loti has long ceased to be 
the fascinating midshipman who used to tell us about 
Aziyadé ; by dint of travelling and writing, and getting 
elected to the Academy and getting dismissed from the 
Navy and then taken in again, he has managed to be 
sixty odd years, famous and rich, but pensioned off like 
everybody else, and on the eve of being old. Poor 
Loti! He had always told us it would happen. But 
neither he nor we really believed it. Let us try to 
realise this unexpected state of affairs, and see what an 
old Loti may be like. 

Well, as I said, he is famous and rich, and it is a 
pity. I do not mind his being known to rajahs on 
the banks of the Irawaddy or to sultans at Mascate or 
Fez, but it grieves me to hear him talk about his fame— 
even to curse it—or about his carriages, or his son’s 
valet, or his offhand, easy manner of buying a house, 
or his calling familiarly on ambassadors. We take less 
interest in the pleasures and feel less sympathy with 
the troubles of a man who has so much influence and 
money. 

He seems to be more domestic too: stays at home a 
good deal at Hendaye, instead of scouring the face of 
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the Earth (spelt always with a big ‘‘ E ’’); is seen in 
Paris and takes part in academical business and func- 
tions ; every now and then he mentions his family. In 
short, he is not quite so much of a roving spirit: we 
have him nearer at hand and feel him less baffling. 

For the rest he is exactly what he used to be: 
delightfully ignorant and unsophisticated, wonderfully 
receptive and expressive. Life has taught him nothing. 
He is still the boy he was in 1872, who had read so 
little that what little he had read was at his fingers’ 
ends: he quotes Julius Cesar when many an 
Academician could not quote Virgil to save his life; 
he has the same charming way of putting in scraps of 
geological lore in his descriptions ; of describing monu- 
ments and works of art with impalpable references to 
epochs and styles. I love his absolutely innocent way 
of repeating things which he has heard wiser people 
say. He knows nothing whatever of technicalities of 
any kind. Before a superannuated piece ot artillery he 
delivers himself of remarks, at the same time sincere 
and guarded, worthy of a long-retired soldier revisit- 
ing an arsenal. Even as a naval officer he seems 
amateurish to improbability. Happening to use the 
well-worn metaphor—both in English and French— 
‘‘ thrown overboard ’’, he apologises and adds “‘ as 
we say in the navy ’’. He sees from the train the dark 
manufactory district of Miinchen-Gladbach ; the sight of 
the workmen moves him. ‘‘ Go back to your farms and 
fields ’’, he cries, as if there was land enough and good 
enough in Germany for the population. Something 
tells him that things are not so simple as they seem, 
and he subjoins in a detached manner that he does not 
know much political economy. He goes to London 
for the first time in his life; he expects to see the King 
look kind and the Queen look pretty, but he also 
expects to find the town black with factories like Man- 
chester and bristling with sky-scrapers like New York. 
The parks, the gardens, the millions of flowers, astonish 
him ; he is amazed to find the people quiet and good- 
mannered and the women well dressed. He hates the 
English he meets in Egypt or in India, and he rather 
hoped them to be detestable at home. One could go on 
for ever. Although a Protestant and often alluding to 
his Biblical education, he quotes S. Paul and then calls 
the quotation gospel. In fact, he does not know how 
to make up his mind even about questions which have 
but little of the intellectual element in them: in places 
he is an ardent patriot, in others he talks like an inter- 
nationalist. To conclude, his information still is, as 
it always was, that of a boy of thirteen. 

His moral and religious principles are also un- 
changed. There are fewer women in this book than 
in a great many others from the same pen, and they 
are kept farther away from the reader than they used to 
be, just smiling at one in a procession or brightening 
a dark corner in a temple at Rangoon; yet there is a 
whole chapter on a certain hibiscus collar, brought 
back years ago from Tahiti, which one does not like to 
think may fall in the way of Loti’s son. ‘‘ Life its own 
morality *’ is here written as plain as in the ‘‘ Mariage 
de Loti’’. The old teaching, ‘‘ Get as much out of 
life as you can without hurting your neighbour ”’, is 
more or less explicit on every page, as also is the old 
religion of suffering exemplified in an exquisite little 
chapter on an old boatman at Constantinople, and 
almost codified in an address to the French Academy on 
the occasion of a distribution of prizes. Finally, I find 
this benevolently pessimistic thought on religion in a 
series of somewhat absurd little maxims : ‘‘ Everything 
is false, but the contrary is still more so, and distinctly 
less reasonable ’’. 

This, the reader may see, is the identical theology 
which Loti brought back from his first circumnaviga- 
tion of human beliefs, and it is too late in the day to 
expect another from him. 

What, then, is there new in this book * which may 
have no successor? Nothing: it is a scrappy book with 
too pretty a title for its contents. But why should we 
ask for anything new from a man who has charmed us 


* **Le Chateau de la Belle au Bois Dormant.’’ Par Pierre 


Loti. Paris: Callman-Lévy. 1910. 


thirty times with the same story told over again in 
almost the same terms? The miracle of Loti’s art is 
that with an undeveloped mind and a scanty, clumsy, 
tentative vocabulary he manages to make us see things 
—I am not afraid of saying—more clearly than if they 
were before us. Take in the present volume the 
account of his visit to Mascate. We know what to 
expect: we are sure to be confronted by a burning 
shore, a white battlemented town, the moving desert 
as a background, and an intelligent, over-refined Sultan 
as a central figure. We know that sentence after 
sentence will repeat the same everyday words with a 
childish rhythm to give them virtue. We are aware 
of the writer’s process, and, however unprofessional 
we may be, we should be at no loss to describe and 
even copy it. But, while indulging in these considera- 
tions, we suddenly find that we have been reading for 
some time in complete forgetfulness of the book, that 
the author himself is gradually vanishing from our 
view, and that we are at Mascate as actually as if it 
were we and not Loti that was to sail in the evening 
across the Persian Sea. How many writers can you 
name who will throw the same spell upon you? 

Chateaubriand is another magician, but every now 
and then he swells his voice and tries to magnify his 
words, and we shrink back into the unpleasant reality 
of reading for reading’s sake. Barrés is supposed to 
be another. But his best passages—his description of 
the Escurial for instance—are always self-conscious. 
Barrés’ landscapes are symbols. The desolate stony 
plain, the sullen, rocky heights, the frowning palace, 
are the fit setting of a haughty nature like Philip the 
Second’s, and it is in the hauteur of the monarch and 
in his disdainful retirement that the writer takes 
pleasure. He holds us for a few seconds, but we soon 
notice that he has to tax his attention to keep it 
centred on two objects at once, and we escape from his 
grasp. It is never so with Loti. In his way and 
within his own realm he has attained from the first to 
the ideal of culture—seeing with one’s own eyes and 
keeping out every disturbingly intrusive element. At 
sixty years of age he still retains the same power: 
the world still delights and never overawes him; he is 
like a bird in sunshine, and alone in his generation he 
writes without any effort pages in which we seem to 
bathe in freshness. Wonderful ignorant, wonderful 
eternal boy! How lucky we are that no weight of 
wisdom has burdened his childish soul! As to his 
threat of writing no more, it is more of a dread than a 
threat, and we need take no alarm. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


7 village begins to feel the stirring of interest— 
a little touch of sentiment in it, and something 
more of a sense of the sporting chance—which affects 
every community not too large for healthy corporate 
thinking, when it sees the prospect of possessing a 
centenarian. Mortals, said the much-enduring Greek, 
age swiftly under ill fortune. It is not often that the 
oldest inhabitant is known by the feeblest frame, the 
most faded eye, or the most vacant mind. Our 
Widow Hoadley, if she had not the register-book to 
prove that she was born in the year before Waterloo, 
would get small credit for her ninety-six summers. 
The square-built little woman with a rough red face 
and close-watching eyes, a harsh deep voice like a 
man’s and strands of black still showing among her 
grey hair, might be, on the evidence of her looks and 
her wits, the daughter of half the decrepit ancients who 
doze at cottage doors and creep about the village street 
with their load of a mere eighty years. Streets, even in 
a village, have a power of their own to wear away the 
stuff of life; the widow owes something of her supre- 
macy, no doubt, to her seclusion even from the attrition 
of Hacksted Parva. She lives alone in a cottage that 
goes by the name of Honeycrock, nearly two miles 
from the heart of the parish, in a narrow lane which 
only serves a couple of farms and ends in a green ride 
in a wood; her nearest neighbours are six or seven 
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fields away, and the next house to theirs is the keeper’s 
lodge at the Crossways, a mile further up the lane. 
Honeycrock is a little thatched hutch, brick below and 
weather-boarded above, with two rooms on the ground 
and a loft reached by a ladder; it stands in a garden- 
patch half cropped and half gone to grass, and has an 
orchard of old mossed trees at one side, a pig-pound 
and a well. The green door opens into a stone-paved 
kitchen; the lattice windows are about a foot square; 
but no doubt the great draughty hearth and chimney 
provide plenty of ventilation. About the whole house 
there are signs of scarcely checked decay; the roughly 
mended thatch, the spur of green wood which props 
the broken gate-post signify that the tenement is to be 
made to outlast the present occupier, and no more. 

Not only solitude, but the smooth monotony of habit 
has worked to defeat the fretting power of time upon 
Mrs. Hoadley. She was born in the attic under the 
roof, where the mouldering thatch sinks in between the 
rough-hewn oak rafters; when she was married in 
1831 she emigrated with her husband, the shepherd at 
the Hall, and went to live at New Way Farm at the 
bottom of the village: but within the year went back 
to Honeycrock, and as wife and widow has lived there 
ever since, with a ratified understanding during the last 
ten years that she is to finish her days in it. The 
perfect monotony of her life is perhaps an unconsciously 
enjoyed blessing, like the pure air and the silence of 
the spot; but the solitude is a possession which she 
expressly cherishes. That sojourn in the crowd eighty 
years ago seems to have sufficed to fix her estimate of 
mankind in the mass: she finds no company like her 
own. 

A few favoured visitors she admits, as to a sort of 
little court, friends of middle age, a few descendants 
of contemporaries, the third generation of the people at 
the Hall where she first went to service, the ancient 
daughters of a late Rector; these she receives with pro- 
found curtseys and dismisses with the professions of 
her ‘‘ obedience *’ learned in very far-off days. But 
these reverences are ceremonial: she has gained her 
place in the world and can meet her acquaintance of 
all standings with an unconcern which is not always 
concealed. When the callers take their departure, and 
she has seen them down the flagged path to the gate, 
there is an evident relish in the decisive shutting of the 
house-door and the shooting of the bolt against in- 
vaders. Her neighbours and her kindred in the village 
know exactly how often they may remind her of their 
existence. A well-meant suggestion that she should 
take into her cottage a conveniently available great- 
niece, to ease the weight of the household cares, was 
met by the expressed hope that she might be dead 
before she came to that, and the intimation that no 
Wickenses should ever take their hats off in her house 
while she could stand or go. And yet something has 
been yielded to the siege of time; since she turned 
eighty-seven she gave up planting her potato-ground 
and gathering her apples with her own hands, and 
now borrows a few hours overtime from a neighbour in 
spring or fall, to set or harvest the garden; the pig- 
pound has been empty these five or six years. She has 
made her will, entirely content because the savings of 
a lifetime have proved sufficient to ensure an unques- 
tionably respectable funeral. But she still fetches water 
from the well, and gathers firewood along the head- 
lands by the copse-side, and stands bareheaded at her 
gate to talk in that deep man’s voice of hers with the 
ploughman the length of thé field away, and orders off 
the tramps who pass her door on their way to an 
immemorial resting-place in a grassy clearing a mile 
along the lane. If the bodily frame shows some signs 
of decline, the spirit keeps its force unimpaired, in- 
tensely clear-seeing within the circle of its vision, 
rough and saturnine in its ways of expression, regarding 
the world with a rude optimism which nothing can 
shake or wear down. It might be thought that the 


present race would be but shadowy figures, hardly 
owning substantial vices and virtues, to one who has 
seen whole generations pass before her; but of her 
neighbours, taken one by one, she can be a very 
material critic at need. Yet when she leaves matters of 


personal character and contemplates the wider circle 
of her observation, the face of the country and the 
course of time, the general outlook seems to fill her 
mind with an impregnable content. And, indeed, if we 
were to stand on a fine day in high summer at Widow 
Hoadley’s gate, and look with her over the valley and 
the hills before us, and would not allow our thoughts 
to go beyond that blue horizon nor out of the passing 
hour, we might find it hard to prove her wrong in her 
almost aggressively cheerful judgment of life. We 
should have ado to show—even to ourselves, perhaps— 
that she is not justified in thinking the world, as it 
looks from her doorstep, a marvellously well-contrived 
one. 

Here at least is a plot of earth, beautiful with 
an ancient composite beauty, where man, working for 
a thousand years with unconscious art and imper- 
ceptible touch on touch, has made a landscape of his 
own, adapted to his hand at every turn, and yet in 
perfect accord with Nature’s rule. The wide shallow 
vale ascends with fold upon fold to the farthest ridge, 
filled with a curiously harmonious proportion of things in 
their right places—the ploughland, the woodland, the up- 
land pastures, the watery bottoms, the turns and reaches 
of the hidden brooks, with a little mill here and there, 
just where there is sufficient head of water to turn the 
wheel; the farmhouses with their barns and stacks and 
groves of sheltering firs are scattered along the hill- 
sides, each in its hundred acres or so of land, at 
distances which look neighbourly and ought to signify 
a generous soil and a wholesome equality of fortunes. 
The scene is full of the sense of ceaseless toil from 
time out of mind; yet it lies silent and still; it looks 
as if it made believe to be idle, carefully hiding all its 
energies from a contemplative eye. The roads, both 
the highways that run north and south and the lanes 
and byways that link them together, are buried in the 
woods, and only show an elbow, a strip of dusty white 
where they cross an open common or climb a steeper 
spur; the streams are wholly lost in the valley-bottoms ; 
the villages are masked, all but the four spires, bone- 
white in the sun, which crown the ridges, and a little 
drift of shining smoke above the trees. The life of the 
country, though we know it to be stirring actively 
enough about its concerns, moves almost silent and 
invisible. We might stand for an hour at Widow 
Hoadley’s gate and see no more than a plough going 
slowly to and fro in a field half a mile away, or a 
waggon from the mill that passes and leaves a little 
mist of dust to hang a minute at a field-gate in the lane. 
All the sound that would reach us, beyond the bird-calls 
and the wind in the trees, might be the burr of a 
mowing machine in hay-time, or the chime of the 
church clock below the hill. And we know that the 
order and seemliness of the picture are no mere mask 
for inward corruption: this pretty piece of earth is 
clear from blacker crime, at least, from the miserable 
extreme of poverty, from the waste of life at injurious 
trades, from the worse forms of social spite. The face 
of the country expresses long peace and an habitual 
state of being well-to-do. In summer-time, at least, 
it may be taken for granted that no one within the circle 
of the hills is workless or in want. It can hardly seem 
anything but a good world to anyone who can live 
contentedly for a century at Honeycrock. We, in our 
larger liberty, find our old doubts return as we watch 
the afternoon decline in broad warmth and shining 
calm upon the hills. The happy valley must take its 
place in a vaster and darker prospect; we think of the 
spirit of the age, and of the vanity of survivals; the 
thought rises that the picture is too idyllic to be true ; 
there must be horror behind it, all the worse for being 
subtle rather than rude. But with the old Sibyl beside 
us, under the spell of the eyes that have seen so much 
and still see clear, of the mind balanced in long-tried 
content, we may find our prudent exceptions lose their 
hold, and may perceive upon the countryside the reflex, 
at least, of the golden age. 
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BENEVENTO. 
DOUBLE SONNET IN ALEXANDRINES. 


E IGHT hundred years ago, when Benevento lacked 
Stuff to repair in haste her great church over- 
thrown, 
Her zelus domus tuz would for waste atone 
With lovely temple-aisles, shafts and volutes that 
smacked 
Of heathen dedication. Dressed, aligned, intact, 
Four silent files salute the Galilean throne : 
White Janissaries i’ the marble wombs of Paros 
grown. 
Neither did those cathedral-builders leave unsacked 
Tombs of the senatorial dead, but took and hung 
A frieze of time-defying effigies to adore 
A God whom once by stealth their trembling 
slaves confest. 
Strange catechumen shapes enshrined aloft among 
The afterborn !—and each one keeps for ever- 
more, 
Wrapt in the toga-fold, his hand across his 
breast. 


Quarried in what strange pits by handiwork unknown, 
Freighting forgotten wheels in places long untracked, 
Bye-play of the earthquake shock, toys of the 

cataract— 

Whence came the blocks to build this temple I call my 

own? 

Oft in reluctant flesh and half-rebellious bone 
The loaded dice of antenatal bias act, 

And the soul feels her human dwelling all compact 

Of long ago far fetched and strangely memoried stone. 

Like me my great-grandfather stooped his head, or 
swung, 
Or halted, musing; whose great-grandsire long 
before 
Prescribed the cast of his humour, zeal and 
sloth and zest; 
Phrases that rise alert on my unwary tongue 
Seeming inborn, as bubbles off the fountain-floor, 
Long since another’s thought on other lips 
exprest. 
JOHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““THE WAR OF SECESSION.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


goa Gloucester Road, South Kensington, 
7 June 1910. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in 
your issue of 7 May which purports to be a review of my 
little book on ‘‘ The War of Secession ’’, recently pub- 
lished in their ‘‘ Special Campaign Series ’’ by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. May I quote the phrase of 
your contributor and say that ‘‘ I took up his article 
with pleasurable anticipations ’’ ?—for his claim to con- 
nexion with General Lee’s army would seem to entitle 
him to speak, interestingly at least, on such important 
matters as the American army system and on tactics 
and organisation in the ’sixties—subjects which invite 
attention. to-day on both sides of the Atlantic, as I find 
from communications received from Lord Roberts in 
this country and from representative army officers in the 
United States. But my anticipations have not been 
realised, for Colonel McCabe has filled up an entire 
page of the Saturpay Review in cavilling on points 
of detail, mainly geographical, which really seem 
hardly worth discussing in your Review. Certainly 
my book was not intended to serve as a primer of 
geography, for in the space of four hundred pages I 


was compelled to attempt a description and criticism of 
seven separate campaigns which took place in 1861-62 
at different points in the vast territory which lies be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi river. 
Yet I do not despise accuracy, as Colonel McCabe 
implies. Your contributor says the title of my book is 
‘* absurd ’’, but though I am not concerned to defend 
the War Office and our General Staff—who invented the 
title—I cannot agree with Colonel McCabe. Then my 
captious critic objects to my mentioning the Great 
Cacapon river as one of the boundaries of the salient 
frontier which Virginia projects into Maryland; and he 
declares that the Potomac alone defines this frontier. 
May I suggest that he should consult Wyld’s contem- 
porary map of the Southern States, which is coloured 
to show the State-lines ? and he will see that my descrip- 
tion is accurate according to that geographer. And if 
he will read with greater care the passage he quotes 
he will perceive that I say it is the salient frontier, not 
the river, which gave the operations in the east a 
peculiar strategic character. The Roanoke river is cer- 
tainly shown in Johnston’s atlas to be one of the three 
important rivers flowing eastward through Virginia, 
and I do not understand Colonel McCabe speaking of it 
as a ‘‘ very small ’’ river, nor would Badeau admit that 
this river ‘‘ played absolutely no part in any campaign 
of the war from start to finish ’’. Your contributor’s 
objection to my locating Fort Monroe at the mouth 
of the James, and Norfolk on the south bank of that 
river, would have some point if my book professed to 
deal with topographical details; but as my object in 
devoting a modicum of space to a general description of 
the theatre of war was to enable the reader to fix the 
important localities on any small map he might possess, 
I think it would have been useless to burden my pages 
with such minutiz as he produces in his article. The 
map of Bull Run to which he objects was the map done 
by Major Micheler, of the Corps of Engineers, and fully 
satisfies the requirements of most readers. Colonel 
McCabe denounces as “‘ a stale lie ’’ the statement as 
to General Floyd’s relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and says it was definitely exploded nearly fifty 
years ago: well, I can only refer Colonel McCabe to 
Professor E. A. Freeman, as the editor of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series of historical primers, from which 
I derive my information. Your contributor then takes 
exception to my account of the Confederate fleet, which 
he now regards as a ‘‘ scant array of tiny craft’’. I 
can only wonder what the Confederate Navy Department 
of the period would have said to this description of its 
naval resources: in this country we have good reason 
to remember the naval power of the South in the 
*sixties, inasmuch as we paid some millions of pounds 
as ‘‘ Alabama ’’ claims in respect of that portion of 
the fleet which our Scottish dockyards furnished. I 
was well aware that the ‘‘ Merrimac ’’ had not run 
aground as the result of actual fighting, but it is obvious 
that the Confederates would not have destroyed their 
ironclad if she had been able to keep the sea; and it is 
equally certain that General Johnston evacuated the 
peninsula because it was in the power of the Federals 
to turn both his flanks by water. There is indeed only 
one point on which I am: willing to yield something 
to Colonel McCabe, and that is the use of the word 
‘* seaport ’’ in connexion with Richmond ; though even 
in this case I doubt whether the English reader of 
such a book as mine would not perceive the essential 
truth of my description, since Thackeray’s novels have 
accustomed -him to regard Richmond, Virginia, in the 
same light as Bristol, England—that is, a place at which 
ships were loaded or unloaded with cargoes of tobacco. 
It is of course open to discussion whether the Port of 
London is a seaport or not because it stands sixty miles 
inland, and if it be judged that London is not a seaport, 
then certainly Richmond, Virginia, is not a seaport. 
From the military standpoint, however, they are both 
cities which can only be deemed secure as long as Great 
Britain and the United States retain sea power: they 
are both vulnerable to assault by warships. A hostile 
fleet in the Thames or the James would render London 
or Richmond undesirable as a strategic point. Colonel 
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McCabe, having filled nearly three columns of the 
SaturpDay REVIEW with somewhat crude comments on 
these nine topics, dismisses in about twenty lines the 
many problems of defence which the campaigns of 
1861-62 serve to illustrate. His assertion that the Con- 
federacy would have collapsed within six months if 
Richmond had been abandoned in 1861 will, I fear, 
convince nobody but himself: apparently he has never 
read General Lee’s opinion on the subject, although 
himself ‘‘ formerly of General Lee’s army ’’. Colonel 
McCabe’s only other comment on the subject-matter of 
the book which he proposed to review is to the effect 
that the late Colonel Henderson, the author of a brilliant 
biography of one of the subordinate generals in Lee’s 
army, is to be accepted as the final authority on all 
operations in which ‘* Stonewall ’’ Jackson took part— 
a view which cannot be sustained by any student of the 
War of Secession in its larger aspects. 
G. W. Repway (Major, retired). 


{Colonel Gordon McCabe’s position in General Lee’s 


army is well known. ‘‘ Formerly of General Lee’s 
army ”’ was inserted by us, not by Colonel McCabe.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Sir,—In his somewhat pathetic eagerness to gloze 
over my exposure of only a few of the many inaccuracies 
in his book Major Redway sees fit to inject into the 
very beginning of his letter an ill-concealed insinuation 
touching my ‘‘ claim ’’ to ‘‘ connexion with General 
Lee’s Army ’’. There is no need of any ‘‘ claim ’’ on 
my part, and my modest but clean record of service in 
that immortal army has too long been known to scores 
upon scores of English officers of distinction (ranging 
from Field Marshals to ‘‘ marching Captains ’’)—real 
soldiers, who have won their promotion on the field of 
battle—to demand of me even contemptuous notice of 
such impotent innuendo. 

Major Redway has not refuted a single one of the 
charges as to his inaccuracies—some of them vital 
blunders—brought against him, and is driven to the 
plea that the points raised ‘‘ really seem hardly worth 
discussing at the present time ’’. I cannot doubt that 
he now bitterly regrets that he did not discuss them with 
some competent military critic in times past. Had not 
he, or his publishers, felt the exposure to be damaging, 
we may be sure we should not have had this futile 
attempt at excuses. 

His ‘‘ captious critic ’ 
excuses : 

1. The unknown contemporary map ’’ helps him 
no whit. The ‘‘ cold fact ’’ remains that neither the 
river nor the salient had the remotest connexion with 
‘* strategic operations in the East ’’, as is proved by the 
fact that there is no allusion to either in one hundred 
and twenty-eight volumes of Government ‘‘ War 
Records ’’, which go into minutest details. 

2. Major Redway shabbily suppresses my qualifica- 
tion of the Roanoke’s being ‘‘ a very small river ’’— 
viz. : ‘‘ in comparison with the other two (the James 
and Potomac) ’’—and answers my direct assertion that 
‘it played no part in any campaign of the war from 
start to finish ’’ by saying ‘‘ Badeau would not admit ” 
it. No one knows what a purified Badeau would admit. 
He has been dead these fifteen years, and his worthless 
book, with its ‘‘ sumptuous inaccuracies ’’ (rivalling 
those of Major Redway) and wilful perversions, has long 
ago been consigned to the dust-heap. Major Redway 
dares not seek to excuse his amazing failure to make 
any mention whatever of the Rapidan and Rappa- 
hannock, both of which gave their names to fateful 
campaigns. 

3. He admits the correctness of my strictures as to 
the location of Forts Monroe and Norfolk, and if he does 
not know the difference between ‘‘ geography ’’ and 
‘* topography ”’, it is no concern of mine. He has, at 
least, succeeded in giving us ‘‘ in a modicum of space ”’ 
a ‘‘ description ’’ so ‘‘ general ’’’ as not to be at all 
particular ! 


observes seriatim as to these 


4. The defective ‘‘ Bull Run ’”’ map chosen is not 
the military map by Micheler, but merely a “‘ tracing ”’ 
made by that officer in 1871, and will assuredly not 
“‘satisfy ’’ any intelligent reader. It was culpably 
careless, after giving in detail the disposition of the 
Confederate troops guarding the fords, to select a 
‘* tracing ’’ on which none of the fords is laid down. 

5. As regards the “‘ stale lie’’ touching General 
Floyd, Major Redway has missed his chance of doing 
the usual ‘‘ English ’’ and manly thing. When con- 
fronted with the Official ‘‘ Congressional Report ’’ of 
a hostile Congress completely exonerating Floyd, 
instead of promptly apologising (as ‘‘ becomes an 
officer and a gentleman ’’, to employ the time-honoured 
locution of the ‘‘ Army Regulations ’’) and expressing 
his regret that he had unwittingly repeated the slander, 
he complacently refers me to an “ historical primer ’’, 
‘‘ from which he derived his information ’’. Why 
should I, or any other fair-minded soldier, go to any 
‘* historical primer ’’ whatever, that repeats at second- 
hand an exploded slander, when I have first-hand 
official refutation of it before my eyes ? 

6. Major Redway’s discursive rodomontade about the 
‘* Alabama ’’ claims and ‘‘ the naval power of the 
South ’’ has no more to do with the points at issue than 
have the Ten Commandments. I made specific charges 
of his ignorance touching alleged ‘‘ fleets ’’ in Chesa- 
peake Bay and in James river, and he now seeks to 
shield himself by evasions. Had he taken the trouble 
to read the official letters of Admiral Tatnall to the 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy, he would have 
learned that the ‘‘ Merrimac ’’ was never “‘ able to keep 
the sea’’, and had he also read General Johnston’s 
‘* Narrative ’’ we should have been spared (perhaps !) 
his lack of comprehension of that officer’s purposes in 
the ‘‘ Peninsula Campaign ”’. 

7. As to Richmond’s being a ‘‘ seaport ’’, and his 
comparison of it, as such, with London, I can waste no 
words on such bald nonsense. In no single point is 
there any likeness. But if ‘* the essential truth ’’ of his 
contention is to be based upon fiction (as it must, be), by 
all means let us have Thackeray rather than Badeau, 
though one suspects that the author’s favourite novel by 
the hand of the great master is not ‘‘ The Virginians ”’, 
but ‘‘ The Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan.”’ 

8. Major Redway says that ‘‘ apparently I have never 
read General Lee’s opinion on the subject ’’ (abandon- 
ing Richmond). This is the only point on which he is 
quite right. I have never read that Lee favoured 
abandoning Richmond in ’61, nor has he (unless he read 
it in some “‘ historical primer ’’), nor has any other 
mortal man. 

g. Finally, disingenuous to the last, Major Redway, 
having originally pronounced Jackson’s immortal 
‘* Valley Campaign ’’ no campaign at all, now asserts 
that, in effect, I make Henderson “ a final authority 
on all operations in which his subject took part ’’. 
With my written words plain before his eyes, it is a 
shock to think that any man holding the King’s com- 
mission should be guilty of such a travesty. Quite in 
keeping with all the rest of it, he shrinks from any 
allusion to Lord Wolseley’s dictum on this brilliant 
campaign, which has been confirmed by the leading 
soldiers of Europe and America. 

Major Redway seems to hug the delusion that these 
‘* nine topics ’’, as he terms them, were the only ones I 
found open to damaging criticism. On the contrary, 
the book literally swarms with errors and palpable con- 
tradictions, both as to details and what he grandilo- 
quently terms the “‘ larger aspects ’’ of the war. Many 
of these I specifically exposed in the original article sent 
to this Review. But the Editor, no doubt thinking that 
‘* three columns ’’ were quite enough to establish the 
general untrustworthiness of the queer mélange, simply 
‘* edited out ’’ a large number of those that I considered 
among the most glaring. 

My parting advice to Major Redway is that, before 
he feels ‘‘ compelled to attempt ’’ again any discussion 
of the ‘‘ larger aspects ’’ of ‘‘ the War between the 
States ’’, he should seek to master the essential under- 
lying details, and that to this end he should give up 
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‘referring ’’ to ‘* historical primers ’’ and take to 
reading ‘‘ Official Reports ”’. 
W. Gorpon McCase. 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue W.C. 


5 July igro. 

Sir,—The remarks of the Rev. A. B. Sayce on the 
characters of the Mohammedan and Coptic Christian 
inhabitants of Lower Egypt, in your issue of last 
Saturday, are perfectly correct, and yet, fundamentally 
sound though they be, they require some comment and 
qualification, far both races, well disposed and useful 
according to their capacities if intelligently dealt with, 
are liable to be injuriously biassed and misled by external 
influences, and neither of them, excepting in rare and 
sporadic instances, produces individuals possessing the 
statesmanlike governing instinct. 

The Mohammedan fellah is naturally just as described 
by Mr. Sayce in his opening sentences. But it must 
be borne in mind that the amiable qualities he possesses, 
though undoubtedly sincere, are not profound, and that 
underlying this fertile but shallow soil is the arid bed- 
rock ‘‘ed din’’, an obstacle fatal to any permanent 
Mohammedan progress. In other words, first and fore- 
most in his creed is the fixed conviction that any Mussul- 
man, however vile, is ‘‘ better’’ (ahsan) than any 
Christian, however virtuous. He carries justification 
by faith to a limit never contemplated by S. Paul, and 
there is not a devout Mussulman in Egypt, from the 
sheik at El Azhar to the fellah tilling his field, but 
would tell you, while admitting the criminality of War- 
dani, and acknowledging the virtues of Butros Pacha, 
that the former is now in Paradise and the latter in 
Gehenna. 

As for the Copts, they, again, are not only an 
industrious and useful, but, in addition, a highly intel- 
ligent class. Mr. Sayce’s description of them cannot 
be improved upon. But their moral backbone is not 
over-strong, and a Copt employed in a position of 
trust should be made to feel that he is at any moment 
liable to be called upon for an account. Love of in- 
trigue, or rather a want of candour, hashish and early 
marriages are their most notable pitfalls. 

Another class, not mentioned by Mr. Sayce, but 
excellently described by Bayle St. John, are the 
Levantines, or Syrian Christians, many of whom have 
sought and obtained foreign protection, but a large 
number are still Turkish or Egyptian subjects. They 
are scholarly, peaceable and industrious, but mean in 
money matters, and, apart from their usual avocations, 
wanting in energy or enterprise, and decidedly 
effeminate or ‘‘ soft’’; and I pity the condition of a 
Levantine and his fellow-Christian the Copt if they fell 
again under the domination of the bigoted and arrogant 
Mohammedan. I trust that, speaking from consider- 
able experience, I have said enough to show the folly 
and impolicy of entrusting the direction of affairs to 
any member of the three classes referred to, unless he 
had an experienced European at his elbow. The 
humanitarian ’’ who generalises from particulars, 
after perhaps a fortnight in the Delta, and joins in the 
parrot cry of ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians ’’, should be 
asked ‘‘ Whom do you mean by the Egyptians? ”’ 

I do not altogether follow Mr. Sayce in what he says 
about ‘‘ the Turkish remnant ”’ (of the Arabs), and he 
appears to me to be under some misconception. I 
believe the class he alludes to were exterminated, or 
nearly so, by Mohamed Ali, who replaced them by 
Turks from his native Albania, and, as in the case of 
Boghos Bey, by here and there an Armenian Christian. 
When I first assumed duties in Egypt, shortly after the 
accession of Ismail Pacha, I found the moudirs, or 
governors of provinces, mostly Turks. Now your 
Turk, both gentle and simple, notwithstanding his 
limitations, is a gentleman and man of honour, but 
these qualifications did not suit the new Viceroy, who 


promptly replaced the moudirs appointed by Said and 
Abbas by native Egyptians. This historical fact is 
directly contrary to what Mr. Sayce says about the 
‘* Turkish remnant being petted and educated, and 
given snug Government posts ”’; in fact the race is fast 
dying out. 

In conclusion, I venture to point out, at the risk of 
shocking Mrs. Pardiggle and Mrs. Jellaby, that our 
difficulties in Egypt have been mainly created by our- 
selves, and by our mania for reforming abuses after the 
manner of Jack in Swift’s ‘‘ Tale of a Tub’’, rather 
than by the more temperate methods of Martin. What 
I say is the substance of opinions expressed to me by 
the highest British officials, both judicial and military. 
For instance, when we assumed control after the 
deposition of Ismail Pacha, we found the kurbash in 
full swing in every mouderieh in the country, flogging 
the last para out of every native, from Sheik-belled to 
fellah, to be remitted to Cairo. Instead of contenting 
ourselves for the time by abolishing flogging as a means 
of extortion, we at once put a stop to the whole practice 
as a punishment, instead of reducing it gradually, and 
how has this worked? In Egypt, at that time nearly 
free—except in Alexandria—from grave criminality, a 
vast number of minor offences were committed, such as 
petty thefts, assaults during quarrels, and the like. 
These were promptly dealt with by the moudir or zabet, 
who usually gave the offender a ‘‘ hiding ’’ and sent 
him back to his work. Having lost the power to inflict 
this salutary castigation, inasmuch as the culprit must 
be punished somehow, the only course open was to send 
him for a term of incarceration to Cairo or Alexandria, 


for a fine, which could only be collected by distress, 


was quite out of the question. (Most visitors to Egypt 
have no doubt seen gangs of these unfortunates, chained 
together in cattle-trucks, and presenting a shocking and 
demoralising spectacle.) Well, after losing a fort- 
night’s or a month’s productive labour, the convict 
returns to his village, full of what he has seen and heard 
when associated with real criminals, and the result may 
easily be imagined. On my return to Egypt, after an 
absence of some years, I found the ‘‘ Egyptian 
Gazette ’’ full of reports of ‘‘ brigandage’’. I could 
not understand what was meant, for nothing of the kind 
existed ‘‘ Consule Planco’’, and I was still further 
bewildered on learning that one of the most notorious 
of these predatory bands was levied and commanded by 
a dissolute son of my old antagonist Minshawi Bey, 
sometime moudir of the Dahalieh, afterwards and then 
Minshawi Pacha, Yet the plundered villagers would 
not denounce these brigands to the British authorities 
because ‘‘ el Muslim ahsan min el Nusrani ’’, especially 
in the vicinity of Tanta, where a certain execution, 
amply justified if ever one was, has since roused Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt and his disciples to frenzy. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Garnett. 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AN ‘‘ EDITION HITHERTO NOT NOTED BY 
THE SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHERS ”’. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, 
17 June rgro. 


Sir,—Such a discovery could be made only in one 
place, the literary Mecca of the world, the Republic of 
Letters’ mart where every chef d’ceuvre is procurable, 
if your purse is only long enough—at Sotheby’s. 

In their sale of Thursday, 16 June, there appeared 
the following : 

Lot 6—‘‘ Shakespeare (W) Poems | on | Several Occa- 
sions. | by | Shakespeare. | frontispiece engraved by 
Hulett, fine copy in old sheep binding. 

Sold by A. Murden, R. Newton, &c. n.d. [c. 1750-60] 
*.» Very scarce; an edition of the Poems hitherto not 
noted by the Shakespeare bibliographers.”’ 

Wonderment on making this delightful discovery is 
as great as my enthusiasm, which inspired me to make 
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this collation of the above-mentioned 
volume. 

Title-page and contents comprise pages I to VI. Then 
pages 1 to 250, at the bottom of which is printed 
THE END 

It should have been noted in the catalogue that upon 
‘the end-paper of the opening cover there is a most im- 
portant autograph of the original ‘possessor of this 
precious little tome, of a one-time member of Oxford 
University—‘* T. Wellings, Worcester Coll : Oxford ’’. 
And, while the subject of the Frontispiece is not men- 
tioned, your readers will be glad to know that it is 
taken from our poet’s memorial in Westminster Abbey, 
which was publicly set up in 1741, from funds obtained 
from two theatrical performances, the sculpture being 
by P. Scheemakers, which was evidently copied from 
that one splendid representation of our poet, by 
Roubiliac, inspired as this statue was, by David Garrick 
himself—with just that ‘‘ touch and go’’ about it— 
giving to dramatic things ‘‘the breath that’s all 
‘sublime ”’. 

Page 1 carries the title of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ’’, with 
its motto taken from Ovid beneath ; which poem runs to 
page 42. It should be noted upon the verso of page 1 
appears Shakespeare’s Letter to the Earl of South- 
ampton. 

Page 43 comprises the title of ‘‘ Tarquin and 
Lucrece ’’ upon the verso of which is printed Shake- 
‘speare’s Letter to the Earl of Southampton. Page 46, 
The Argument, the poem commencing at page 47, 
running to page 108. 

Pages 109 to the end comprise the ‘‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions ’’—the Sonnets—to which fictitious 
‘titles are given, in no single instance to be found as 
headings to these poems, as issued during the lifetime 
of Shakespeare, in 1609. As these titles are of con- 
siderable importance, the following may be recorded 
as the most noteworthy: The Glory of Beauty, 
Injurious Time, True Admiration, The Force of Love, 
The Beauty of Nature, Love’s Cruelty, Youthful Glory, 
‘Good Admonition, Quick Prevention, Magazine of 
Beauty, An Invitation to Marriage, False Belief, A 
‘Temptation (this stands upon page 123), and so on. 

Upon page 145, the poem called ‘‘A Duel’’, the 
opening line of which ‘‘ It was a lordling’s daughter ”’, 
is of four six-lined stanzas. 

Page 247 has within two thin lines the song ‘‘ Take, 
O ! take those lips away ’’, which 1s found in ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure ’’, Act 4, Scene 1, the last poem in the 
‘book being on page 249, beneath a thin line (without 
any title thereto) ‘‘ Why should this desert be’”’ etc., 
consisting of thirty lines. 

In 1774 there was published on 16 December, by 
J. Bell and C. Hetherington, in the Strand, ‘* Poems 
written by Shakespear ’’, having a beautiful title-page 
with a portrait of Shakespeare looking to the left, the 
work being enriched with two engravings, one to 
““ Venus and Adonis ’’, and the second to ‘‘ A Lover’s 
Complaint ’’, the latter from a drawing by E. Edwards, 
and engraved by J. Hall. This edition being well known 
needs no comment. But here falls the joyaunce of the 
whole thing under notice. In 1775, an edition of the 
Poems of Shakespeare was published ‘‘ Reprinted for 
‘Thomas Evans, No. 50 Strand, near York Buildings ’’, 
without any date thereto; the title-page being ‘‘ Poems 
written by Mr. William Shakespeare ’’, which has 
a lively looking engraved portrait of the poet sur- 
rounded with laurels and other trappings to denote the 
dramatic art, signed A Bannerman Sculp, thereon. 
‘This edition is dedicated to Samuel Foot Esq., and is 
identical with the edition ‘‘ hitherto not noted by the 
Shakespeare bibliographers’’, save the several par- 
ticulars herein recorded, while what is recorded above 
agrees page for page with my own copy, issued as 
is well known in 1775, and commonly associated with 
Capell’s edition of the Plays of Shakespeare (which is 
proved not to be the case by the advertisement in my 
copy), the only difference being the imprint of “‘ A. 
Murden, R. Newton,’’ etc., which proves the whole 
thing to be an ‘‘ associated booksellers’ edition ’’ of 


interesting 


the Poems of Shakespeare, as seen in the first four 


Folios of Shakespeare. The wonder is that no other 

copy of this edition of the Poems has seen the light of 

day from 1775 until now. I am, yours sincerely, 
RICHARD C, JAcKSoN. 


THE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5 July 1910. 

Sir,—I would suggest that if the Oy a Mr. 
Balfour fail to come to a definite and final agreement, 
they owe it to their King and country to state how far 
they are agreed and to formulate their points of dis- 
agreement. 

Af the people are to be called on to decide a con- 
stitutional question, the question must be formulated 
before being put to them; and if the Premier and Mr. 
Balfour cannot decide the question themselves it is their 
duty to formulate the question for the decision of the 
people. Your obedient servant, 

F. C. ConstTaBce. 


COROT AND MASON. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Coombe Hill Farm, Kingston-on-Thames, 
7 July 1910. 

Sir,—I never heard George Mason compared with 
Corot. He had genius of his own far too great to be 
compared with anyone. 

He was painting ‘‘ The Harvest Moon ’”’ when I 
visited his studio with Sir W. B. Richmond years ago. 
He gave me an oil sketch of the aqueducts on the 
Roman Campagna—a careful study made in the early 
morning. The whole picture is delightful, low in tone 
and very true. If Mason was like any English painter, 
perhaps Fred Walker, as regards his figurés, might be 
named ; but Mason can be compared with no one that I 
know of, and I know the works of all the greatest French- 
men. It was my uncle, the late Duke of Westminster, 
a great admirer of George Mason, who directed my 
people’s attention to his idyllic work. 

For Sir William Eden to call Mason’s work ‘‘ com- 
monplacé ”’ is indeed extraordinary. 

No one is less so. The late G. F. Watts would not 
have thought so much of Mason had he been ‘‘ common- 
place ’’. To judge a man’s work by the title he chose, 
such as ‘‘ The Harvest Moon,”’ is a strange thing to do. 
If men of the stamp of G. F. Watts, Millais, Leighton, 
Sir W. B. Richmond and countless good judges thought 
much of George Mason’s work, that suffices, and we 
need not ** fash ’’ (as the Scotch say) about the opinion 
of lesser men. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


DRAMATIC VALUES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
The Athenzum, Pall Mall S.W. 
7 July 1910. 

Sir,—For all high causes in sore need of defenders 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has a chivalrous arm and lance. 
I am grateful for his generous letter reinforcing my 
own, and his words in favour of a guarantee to enable 
plays of the higher order occasionally to be performed 
and of a manager who will be content with modest 
rewards. But the guarantee must take the shape of 
a theatre partially endowed. 

No temporary and roofless guarantee affords shelter 
of a kind sufficiently practicable and enduring to enable 
playwrights to compose plays with a view to produc- 
tion. After all the most modest playwright must live, 
and good plays take long to compose. 

What should be created is a theatre which shall be 
able to produce any play of fine quality, irrespective 
of its mere popularity, and yet with financial success. 
If the play be also of a popular kind, of course so mucli 
the better. Yours faithfully, , 

HERBERT TRENCH. 
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REVIEWS. 


PRIVATE AND SATIRIC MEDALS. 


“ Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” Parts VI.-XII. London: Published 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum 
1907-10. 6s. per part. 


5 ir parts of this magnificent publication continue 
to issue slowly from the press. We gave a notice 
of the first five in 1906: since then seven more have 
appeared, covering the period from 1660 to 1704, which 
in some respects may be considered the golden age of 
English historical medals. The staff of the British 
Museum coin-room may be congratulated once more 
on the thoroughness of their work, and: the beauty of 
their plates of illustrations. 

It will be remembered that the first five parts of the 
series, with their fifty plates, covered the whole list of 
British medals from the first Tudor king down to the 
end of the Commonwealth, a period of a century and 
three quarters. The later parts deal with the issues 
of no more than forty-four years—a marked contrast. 
It was only in the time of Charles I. and the Great Re- 
bellion that British medals began to multiply. But from 
the Restoration onward their name is legion: for a 
century after all public events of importance, and many 
which were in no way important, were commemorated 
by the production of some appropriate medal. Nor 
was this all: private persons became lavish patrons of 
the die-sinker, and seem to have had their medallic 
portrait taken much as nowadays they go to the photo- 
grapher. The same phenomenon had been seen in Re- 
naissance Italy. We are surprised to find medals not 
only of statesmen, soldiers and divines, but of local 
baronets, physicians, mathematicians, brewers, bankers, 
merchants, of the most approved obscurity. Of some 
of them nothing can be discovered by the most careful 
search in documents. Of more there is some obscure 
notice to be found in parish records, and no more. The 
researcher will go in vain to the Dictionary of National 
Biography if he wishes to find out something about 
Josiah Nicholson, brewer, or John Gidley, surgeon, whose 
rather striking, and much bewigged, busts adorn medals 
which must have been struck rather for the pleasure of 
themselves and their family circle than to commemorate 
any great eminence which they achieved in their genera- 
tion. 

Of some of these people we can only say that if 
they had lived in the twentieth century we should have 
suspected that self-advertisement was the main object 
which caused them to issue medals. In the seventeenth 
century, however, it would seem that no special distinc- 
tion was claimed by the man who set Roettier or Bower 
or Isaac Thompson to take his portrait in little. It was 
merely a convenient method of obtaining a representa- 
tion of oneself, which could be given to relatives and 
friends, just as photographs are given to-day. Pictures 
and miniatures cost money, and could not be mechani- 
cally reproduced. But the man who had once caused the 
two obverse and reverse dies of a medal of himself to 
be sunk, could go on striking from them to any extent 
and at little cost. They could be minted in gold for 
patrons or near relatives, in copper for dependents or 
casual acquaintances. It is perhaps a mercy that the 
custom has not survived. Considering the style of the 
medallic art of to-day, it would be trying to have to 
accumulate whole cabinets of metal portraits of one’s 
friends and neighbours. 

Another sort of medal which has completely died 
out is the satiric. In the seventeenth century they 
were very numerous: no political event could occur 
without a series of caricatures or libels in bronze follow- 
ing on its heels. Nowadays statesmen may describe a 
political opponent as a weathercock, a windbag, or a 
bird that fouls its own nest. In the reign of Charles II. 
or William III. such a comparison would have been 
immediately followed by literal representations of the 


opponent in such a character. And long and compli- 
cated tales were often told on medals. The ‘‘ warming- 
pan ’’ story about the birth of the Elder Pretender is 
figured on one piece: the imaginings of the false wit- 
nesses of the Popish Plot about the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey (not Edmundsbury, be it re- 
membered) are set forth on half a dozen. Poor Godfrey 
may be seen being strangled by Jesuits, borne in a sedan- 
chair, or carried across a horse, and finally thrown into 
the ditch under Primrose Hill. Louis XIV., being a 
great issuer of vainglorious medals himself, was always 
considered a fair butt by the British or Dutch medallic 
satirist. His badges and emblems are all perverted— 
he becomes a setting sun, a broken lily, a beaten cock. 
Or he appears in the character of Icarus, Phaethon, or 
Pontius Pilate. 

It would be curious to work out the date of the 
absolute extinction of the satiric medal in England: 
the last that occurs to the memory dates back as 
far as 1837. In that year appeared the well-known 
yellow-bronze jetton which achieved a long notoriety 
as a substitute for a sovereign in fraudulent hands, the 
Hanover Token ’’. On one side appeared Queen 
Victoria’s youthful head, exactly similar to that on the 
first issue of her coinage: on the other the much-hated 
Duke of Cumberland was represented riding off to his 
new continental kingdom, with the rude legend ‘‘ To 
Hell or Hanover! ’’ The piece in shape and colour had 
such a close resemblance to a sovereign that its career 
as a fraud was not unnatural. 

By far the larger number of the medals dealt with in 
these parts of the catalogue were neither personal nor 
satiric, but more or less official pieces of the com- 
memorative or historical sort. The level of art and 
taste reached in the best of them was very high, though 
it is rather a shock to national pride to find what a large 
proportion of the most effective medals were of foreign 
issue, or struck by foreign artists in England. Still, 
the work of the more distinguished native craftsmen, 
like Bower or Croker, need not shrink from comparison 
with that of the Dutch masters. In treatment we may 
distinguish two main schools : the classical or the alle- 
gorical, and the pictorial or naturalistic. Some of the 
classical are very charming, but we are not sure that 
the palm for merit should not be given to the pictorial, 
where a wonderful wealth of detail is often worked in 
without any overloading of the field. Those represent- 
ing William III. charging through the waters of the 
Boyne, Marlborough at Blenheim, Colonel Campbell 
storming Toubocanti, and several sea-fights, may be 
named with high approval. 

The student of this period will be surprised to find 
what a number of events connected with English his- 
tory only in a secondary way are commemorated in the 
plates. Their inclusion is necessary, however, if the 
series is to be completely illustrative of the times. 
One class of these outlying medals consists of those 
which commemorate the connexion of foreigners with 
British affairs, going so far as to include medals cele- 
brating the gift of the Order of the Garter to foreign 
sovereigns, or of membership of the Royal Society to 
foreign savants. Another class deals with events in 
which small British contingents were engaged in 
remote wars, as in the Swedish bombardment of 
Copenhagen in the time of William III., and in many 
Low-Country battles almost forgotten on this side of 
the sea. A third includes medals dealing with treaties 
in which Great Britain was a signatory, though she was 
not the party mainly interested. It is so difficult to 
draw the line, and to decide that such and such an event 
has no real bearing on our national history, that we 
quite assent to the liberal interpretation of the word 
‘* illustrative ’? which evidently prevails in the British 
Museum Medal Department. No one interested in the 
seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century history of 
Britain can be so omniscient as not to find something 
new to him commemorated in this wonderful series of 
plates. 
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CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


“The Life of Cardinal Vaughan.’ By J. G. Snead- 
Cox. London: Herbert and Daniel. 1910. 2ls. 


R. SNEAD-COX has shown us Cardinal Vaughan 
as a knightly gentleman and a_ conscien- 
tious and pious ecclesiastic, who alike in his love 
of souls and in his life of self-sacrifice and mortifi- 
cation sets a noble example to bishops of his own and 
other Communions. How came so good a man to 
blunder as he did in relation to the Anglican contro- 
-versy? Hereditary prejudice may have affected him. 
Think of the story of the Vaughan family in the 
manor of Courtfield, by the banks of Wye, in the land 
of the Marches. It is a tale of cruel persecution for 
fidelity to the Papai faith and of passionate loyalty to 
the house of Stuart. Two Vaughans faithful found 
among the many faithless Tory squires of the Marches 
rode by Prince Charles’ side on Culloden Heath. The 
estate was confiscated, and only in the later days of 
the eighteenth century was Courtfield restored to its 
ancient lords. Then there was another influence. 
Mr. Snead-Cox tells us that the Cardinal’s mother, a 
beautiful and saintly character, had been brought up 
in a home of Evangelical piety. Anglicans, at least, 
will note in the Cardinal, as he appears in his letters, 
some characteristics of the old-fashioned English 
Evangelical, the craving to make individual conver- 
sions, the contempt for intellectual arguments, the 
distrust of corporate action. 

Education had not modified his prejudices. He was 
not a man of the study, and his intellectual interests 
lay rather in the sphere of devotional literature than 
of ecclesiastical history. He had probably derived from 
convert clergymen a false idea of the Church of 
England, which he apparently regarded as a Calvinistic 
sect in which High Churchmen were nervous of their 
position. Above all he was terribly afraid lest a 
single word of charity between Romans and Anglicans 
should check conversions to his Church. His attitude 
here was that of the intellectual Philistine, ‘‘ so careful 
of the what, so careless of the why ’’. A more unwise 
attitude for a man who desired to make converts it 
is hard to conceive. Yet if the Cardinal blundered, as 
we deem, in the field of the intellect, on the devotional 
and individualistic aspects of this painful controversy 
he is sympathetic and charitable. To every Christian 
these words of his on his High Church opponents must 
surely appeal: ‘‘ It is most important to keep in touch 
with these people and to lead them if possible into the 
truth ’’. 

It was, however, impossible for him to understand 
Lord Halifax. The simple truth is that the President 
of the English Church Union is one of those Chris- 
‘tians who take seriously the Divine command given in 
S. John xvii. 20, 21. Like Falkland, with whom an 
ardent friend once compared him, he has preached peace 
in season and perhaps out of season, but Cardinal 
Vaughan could no more understand him than Hampden 
could grasp Falkland. 

Mr. Snead-Cox endeavours to write with impartiality 
of the Reunion negotiations, and his narrative is 
exceedingly interesting. Its limitations arise from the 
fact that he has not sufficiently studied the literature of 
the French friends of the Reunionist movement, and that 
he cannot take an unprejudiced view of the action of the 
Abbé Portal. We believe that if Mr. Snead-Cox’ 
readers will bear in mind the foliowing facts they will 
be better able to do justice to the parties in the con- 
troversy. In 1889 Lord Halifax, in a visit to Madeira, 
made the acquaintance of a French ecclesiastic, the 
Abbé Portal. The Abbé was a strong Ultramontane, 
but, like Lord Halifax, he felt strongly the scandal of 
Christian disunion, and, as he possessed the gift of 
intellectual sympathy denied to Cardinal Vaughan and 
was free from the hereditary prejudices of the English 
Roman Catholics, he realised without difficulty the 
sentiments of his distinguished friend and the true posi- 
tion of the Church of England. The Abbé felt that 
the Continental view of Anglicanism was unjust. He 


was not himself at this time entirely converted to the 
validity of Anglican Orders; but in a pamphlet on the 
subject he pointed out the unreality of many of the 
objections that some Roman Catholic theologians have 
urged against them. More eminent scholars in his 
own Communion, on a study of the pamphlet, took a 
more favourable view of English Orders than did the 
Abbé, and the discussion fell in with the movement for 
reunion initiated by Leo XIII. The great Pope may 
have been over-sanguine, and at one time he may have 
thought that the feeling in Anglican circles was more 
favourable for reconciliation than was actually the case. 
Still, his own words clearly show that he realised the 
best teaching of his own Church, ‘‘ patiens quia eterna’”’, 
and the true possibilities of the situation. ‘‘ How gladly 
would I sing my ‘ Nunc dimittis’ if I could make the 
smallest beginning of such a reunion.’’ Indeed, from 
his standpoint he went very far in the way of con- 
ciliation. He offered on certain reasonable conditions 
to write directly to the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and, what was even more important, he accepted 
in principle the Abbé Portal’s suggestions for a series 
of conferences between Anglican and Roman Catholic 
representatives in which, with a view to prepare the 
way for a friendly discussion of the question of Orders, 
other points of difference between the two Communions 
should be discussed. It is important to bear in mind, 
as the fact is not mentioned by our author, that the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, in a letter 
to the Abbé Portal dated 19 September 1894, approved 
of such an exchange of views between the two 
Churches. 

The high charity and Christian enthusiasm of the 
Abbé Portal and of Lord Halifax had created a situation 
in which not only extreme but even moderate Anglicans 
were prepared to listen with sympathy to a Papal state- 
ment. Then came the unfortunate intervention of 
Cardinal Vaughan. Mr. Snead-Cox shows that at first 
the Pope listened to him with impatience. The friends of 
reunion, we know, underrated his strength, the strength 
of an earnest, obstinate man. It was natural that in 
the end he should carry great weight with an old man 
like the Pope, who had no first-hand knowledge of the 
facts. In any case the effect of his intervention was 
to destroy all the hopes of the reunionists. Perhaps Mr. 
Snead-Cox under-estimates his success. He persuaded 
the Pope to abandon his idea of writing to the Arch- 
bishops, to postpone the idea of any conferences between 
the Churches until the question of Anglican Orders was 
settled, and to deal with the last matter not as a subject 
of discussion between the Churches, but as a question 
of internal Papal policy to be decided by the Inquisition. 
The sequel was inevitable. The Pope sent first a letter 
and then an Encyclical to the English people. The 
fact that the Church of England was mentioned in 
neither dashed the hopes of moderate High Churchmen 
effectually ; and so it became easy for the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
newspaper and Cardinal Vaughan to frustrate the 
Pope’s desire for a better understanding . between 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans. The question of 
Anglican Orders remained. Mr. Snead-Cox tells the 
story of the Commission with fairness. He allows 
that most of the foreign ecclesiastics on this body sup- 
ported at least a conditional recognition. We believe 
that the distinguished Jesuit Padre de Augustinis 
favoured an absolute acknowledgment of validity. It is 
significant that so great a scholar as Monsignor 
Duchesne was also among our supporters. Still we 
think that the decision of the Pope and Cardinals was 
subjectively honest. Regarding the Church of England 
as an heretical and Calvinistic sect, believing as they 
wrongly did that the majority of Anglicans repudiated 
their own Orders, they concluded that a sufficiently 
strong case had not been made out to justify an 
alteration of the existing practice of their Church, 
which has been to treat Anglican priests as laymen. 
The publication of the Bull was no less a blunder. 
Mr. Snead-Cox lays stress on the diplomatic pressure 
put on the Holy See to recognise Anglican Orders. He 
should also have mentioned that (as the Risposta written 
by two of the English members of the Commission 
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shows) the Pope was told that a condemnation of 
Anglican Orders would facilitate conversions. He 
fails also to record that a fund was set apart for the 
converts who were expected and who never came to 
claim it. So with the best intentions the Cardinal 
increased the estrangement between the Churches of 
England and Rome, and therefore all those who hold 
with the last Lambeth Conference that ‘‘ no project 
of Christian union can ever be regarded as satisfactory 
which deliberately leaves out the Churches of the Latin 
Communion ’’ must regret his action. It is a sad 
reflection that to justify Cardinal Vaughan our author 
must ex necessitate attack the Abbé Portal. If to say 
that explanations may not be accepted from heretics in 
lieu of recantation be heresy, the Council of Florence is 
condemned. If to say that there may be a risk in the 
conversion of a certain type of Anglican to Roman 
Catholicism is unpleasant, we, who know how French 
Catholicism has suffered from the attacks of a well- 
known journalist whom English Roman Catholicism 
first converted and then disillusioned, think there was 
justice in the warning. 

In conclusion let us advise every serious educationist 
to read Mr. Snead-Cox’ chapter ‘‘ The Fight for the 
Schools’. We regret that we have not space to 
discuss it. 


THE MYSTERY OF BIRTH. 


‘Primitive Paternity.’ By E.S. Hartland. London: 
Nutt. 1908-10. 18s. net. 


i all parts of the world where people have lived in 

numerous communities, we can generally find traces 
of that wonderful primeval system which has been 
called mother-right. Where it prevailed, descent was 
reckoned entirely through the female, and so there fol- 
lowed all those changes and modifications in social con- 
duct and feelings which are always proving how men 
are moulded by their economic laws, and how the so- 
called struggle for existence is, in the main, a struggle 
for possession. The mother was the obvious parent and 
producer, the children were hers, no matter by what 
other agency; such property as there might be was in- 
herited from the mother, her masculine relatives became 
the guardians of the homestead, and the actual father 
was so much a stranger that, in the local feuds. and 
inter-tribal conflicts, he might be found fighting against 
his sons on the side of his people’s clan. Under such 
conditions inheritance was fairly settled and simple, 
every child was looked upon as a source of income, as 
an additional fighter, worker, and protector of the vil- 
lage; the question of paternity would consequently be 
comparatively unimportant; men did not realise the 
fear of having to give their labour for the offspring of 
others; and jealousy, of which the author observes 
** the .sense of ownership has been the seed plot ”’, 
would only flicker as a very feeble fire. In the im- 
portant chapter on ‘‘ Marital Jealousy ’’ Mr. Hartland 
remarks that: ‘‘ While mother-right originates in the 
consciousness of blood relationship, father-right, on the 
contrary, is due to social and economic causes. It is 
an artificial system of reckoning kinship; it is formed 
by analogy with the earlier system of mother-right, and 
has in its origin, at all events, nothing whatever to do 
with the consciousness of blood relationship ’’. 

The author contends that. with primitive tribes it 
mattered extremely little to anyone who was adjudged 
to be the father of a child; adoption or assignation was 
quite satisfactory. There being no doubt as to the 
mother’s relationship, the rest counted not, and even if 
no male parent could be produced, all sorts of weird and 
fanciful first causes would be accepted ; birds, reptiles, 
trees, and even rain and sunlight, might be supposed to 
have occasioned pregnancy. He also tells us that there 
once were many, and still remain some isolated, tribes 
in which the only possible cause of human fecundation 
(for we must except certain fishes which fertilise ova 
without direct union) remained, and continues to be, un- 
known to the tribe, and where conception was, or is still, 
ascribed to external influences. The grounds for this 
supposition are, in reality, much stronger than are at 


first sight apparent. The primitive mind does not 
deduce directly from facts; the eyes of the savage be- 
hold rather through the deceptive glass of magic. As 
Dr. Tylor has expressed it, what the native believes, he 
therefore sees, and what he sees, he consequently be- 
lieves. Proximity to the working of nature by no means 
implies accuracy of perception or soundness of judg- 
ment, for, as Rousseau has written, much philosophy 
is wanted for the correct observation of things which 
are before our eyes; anyone who questions the civilised 
rustic on natural history will get plenty of proofs of 
this. After Captain Cook had left some iron nails with 
the Tahiti people they proceeded to sow them to obtain 
little ones, and the custom of the couvade, by which the 
husband is put to bed and carefully nursed after his 
wife’s delivery of a baby, does not seem in accordance 
with sane ideas on midwiféry. 

That anything important or mysterious should be 
due to what we now should call natural causes would 
probably be the least credible explanation to the super- 
stitious minds of all primitive village folk ; and when we 
remember that the people of many wild regions refuse 
to believe in natural death from decay or disease, but 
ascribe it to the influence of magic or witchcraft, it 
should not appear so very improbable that they should 
refuse to recognise the true cause of birth, just as they 
frequently fail to estimate that infectious maladies are 
transmitted where there are lengthy intervals for in- 
cubation. We must remember that physiology and also 
anatomy would be absolutely unknown to the wild 
aborigines. In our own Middle Ages fantastic notions 
as to man’s missing rib and his alleged incombustible 
bone were strongly believed in. To examine a corpse 
would appear to the lower races to be a horrible act of 
sacrilege. This view was, indeed, held in civilised 
Europe; in 1279 a Council of Buda condemned such 
investigations as involved cutting or the shedding of 
blood, and it was owing to the prohibitions concerning 
this that the physicians and surgeons were carefully 
separated. Vesalius pursued his researches at the risk 
of terrific penalties; and how many centuries had to 
pass before we knew about the circulation of the blood? 

Apart from the testimony of travellers abundantly 
cuoted in the volumes before us, as to the physiological 
ignorance displayed in the lower culture, many addi- 
tional arguments may be given in favour of the author’s 
theses. The sexual desire among animals, and with 
an overwhelming majority of human beings also, is 
instinctive, and not consciously purposeful. A state of 
more or less licence among the young and unmarried 
was frequently prevalent; thus innumerable unions 
would be made which were unproductive, and even in 
those in which conception originated, the necessary 
period of gestation would be so long that the physical 
cause of the child’s appearance might easily be for- 
gotten and overlooked; the secret course of nature 
could continue unnoticed, and the birth of the newborn 
infant, when it occurred, was often assigned to miracu- 
lous agency. And all sorts of ideas and speculations as 
t> pre-natal existence—some of which were brought up 
and pronounced upon at the Second Council of Braga 
in the year 563—had no little influence upon pristine 
theology. The child was perhaps the returned and 
recognisable ancestor. The arrival of the new life was 
but the re-quickening of one long departed. Indeed, 
men may well have lost thought of the material founda- 
tions when they beheld with wonder the newly created 
personality grow up before them, and gaze around, a 
conscious and living soul. 


MEXICO. 


“Wonderland of the South.” By W. E. Carson. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. 10s. net. 
“The Mexican Year-Book 1909-10." London: McCor- 
quodale. net. 
O write an unbiassed book on Mexico is not easy, 
particularly for an American citizen. But Mr. 
Carson’s account o fhis impressions is frank and almost 
perplexingly impartial. He touches only lightly on the 
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days when Mexican revolutions were as frequent as 
the changes of the moon. We might expect him to 
overwhelm Maximilian with reproach and glorify Juarez 
and Diaz for their exploits against the Empire. He is 
however a dispassionate historian, and whenever occa- 
sion to deliver judgment arises he quotes General Grant. 

It is a pleasure in the company of so fair-minded a 
guide to ramble through the cities and fields of Mexico, 
to visit the monument of dead civilisations, to study the 
conflict of races, and to forecast the future of a country 
in which ethnical questions, far-reaching in character, 
have to be answered. The aspect of the streets, the life 
in the hotels, the majesty of the mountains, the melan- 
choly of the high tablelands, the sadness of the Indians 
and their indifference to the great events around them, 
in which they are factors, are all dealt with in the spirit 
of simple appreciation. The author is happily not a 
word-painter, though the temptation when writing of 
such a country as Mexico must have been strong. 

The life of President Diaz seems to be an inevitable 
problem in all books by travellers in Mexico. Mr. 
Carson has not escaped the general tendency to 
pessimism. Nor has he spared us the inevitable bio- 
graphy of Don Porfirio, and the narrative, worn thread- 
bare, of the prodigalities in which Don Pedro Alvarado, 
the Mexican millionaire, is wont to indulge. Don 
Pedro once conceived the idea—to which he was not 
quite capable of giving effect—of repaying the whole of 
the Mexican National Debt. The mere suggestion sent 
a thrill round the world. It was of evil augury. If 
nations were to repay their debts, what would be the 
fate of the world’s Stock Exchanges ? 

The melancholy of the Mexican people is no food 
for humour; for that Mr. Carson is thrown back on 
the dialectic corruptions of the English language as 
spoken by Mexicans, by Americans, by Germans and 
by—Englishmen. But he is aghast at the ability of 
the Mexican children to speak Spanish fluently. His 
astonishment brings to mind a well-known Spanish 
stanza, which tells of a certain Portuguese gentleman 
who could not for the life of him understand how in 
France all the children should speak French so easily. 
‘* It is the Devil’s own art ’’, he would say, twirling 
his moustache, ‘‘ for a nobleman in Portugal learning 
French waxes old and still barely speaks the language.”’ 

Mr. Carson has fears as to the future of Mexico. 
The invasion of American capital has created interests 
which may some day place Mexico at the mercy of 
the United States. The probability of annexation be- 
comes less remote and difficult for Mr. Carson when he 
looks upon the Indian with his deep-rooted indolence, 
a characteristic attributable more to the conditions of 
locality than to the moral conditions of the people. 
Natural products are so abundant and population so 
scarce that there is no struggle for the necessaries 
of life. The tragedy of the tropics lies in the efforts 
of Europe and the United States since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to modify natural con- 
ditions. Civilisation may demand the change, but the 
fight is not against a race or a sentiment, but against 
Nature. 

For one thing at least Mr. Carson’s readers will be 
extremely thankful. He does not cram his pages with 
statistics. All who want information as to the mineral 
and agricultural resources, the industries and the trade 
generally of Mexico will find it in the Mexican Year- 
Book, where facts are left to speak for themselves. 


VENICE BEWITCHED. 


“ Venice in the Eighteenth Century.’ From the French 
of Philippe Monnier. London: Chatto and Windus. 
1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN a solemn Englishman look with pleasure on the 
life of the Venetians in the Eighteenth Century ? 

Yet throughout the history of medizval Italy it is to 
Venice above all other States that one’s sympathy goes 
out continually. It is not the wealth of Venice which 
stirs this deep feeling, nor the splendour of her 
pageantry, nor her superb monuments of architecture 


and painting. For all these things, and especially for 
her infinite and haunting beauty, one may admire Venice 
and even love her. But the sympathy of Englishmen 
has a finer source. In her alone of all Italian States 
they see great aims worked out with courage and con- 
sistency from age to age: liberty won and handed on 
to successive generations by strength of purpose which 
never seemed to fail, barbarism repelled, the mighty 
Turkish Empire humbled in repeated battles, and the 
flag of S. Mark borne triumphant from sea to sea. Such 
was Venice up to the early years of this century of 
which M. Monnier writes with an enthusiasm which 
compels us to read with pleasure even where we do not 
agree. Suddenly, yet perhaps not so suddenly as it 
would seem in the retrospect, high purpose and gravity 
of thought took flight, and left there—what? M. 
Monnier will tell us: ‘*‘ A jest from Scaramouche or 
Harlequin, . . . the air of a song delicate as a bird's, 
dust, luxury, nothing to do, Volta with his frog, Sylvia 
with her smile ’’. And this life of elegance and trifling 
was dreamed away while all around was moving onward 
to the outburst of 1789! 

We must take it as it was—an interlude of folly, an 
age which let slip the leadership of Italy, but left us 
Goldoni. Venice no longer does great deeds : she stops 
laughing to admire them, and quickly goes on laughing. 
The poets are at every corner, but their lays are dainty 
rubbish. Music is wedded to grace and passion is 
beyond its scope, though solemnity is not. For the 
Venetians are devout, and in listening to the harmonies 
of Palestrina can even forget Sylvia or Giustina. 
‘* Messetta, bassetta e donnetta ’’, a little Mass, a gay 
little party, and then a little lady—such was the 
Venetian’s allocation of his day. Everything is little— 
a little friendship, a little waft of song, a little hand to 
clasp. For women are emancipated now in Venice, 
and run to and fro as their mad fancy pleases. There 
are no stern guardians any more on the lagoon nor any 
prudish conceptions of mere honour. ‘‘ The women are 
inspired ’’, says M. Monnier, ‘‘ by all the imps of mis- 
chief. Nothing withstands their onset. No scruple 
holds them back. They have looked the devil in the 
face and found him not ill-favoured.’’ Of old in 
Venice—that is in the days of those grim sea-captains 
who drove the Turks in headlong rout at Foschia, Paros 
and the Dardanelles—the Zentildonne were guarded in 
an Eastern seclusion and their beauty was veiled care- 
fully beneath the long white fazzuolo. But in this 
graceful and delicious eighteenth century they were free 
as air, and the whole city fawned on them. 

It all ended as might be foreseen. Venice woke at the 
tramp of the French armies—too late. 


NOVELS. 
“A Life for a Life.” By Robert Herrick. London: 
Macmillan. 1910. 6s. 

This book is a sermon from America directed against 
the American gospel of success. Mr. Herrick takes 
for his theme the clash of capital and labour, and treats 
this large and great subject in a manner which is large 
but not great. It is encouraging to find this note of 
national self-consciousness in any literature, and the 
attempt made by Mr. Herrick is to his credit. 
The reason why this book, which to our mind must 
inevitably come into comparison with the work of 
Frank Norris, does not make the same _ strong 
impression as ‘‘ The Octopus ’’ and ‘‘ The Pit’’ lies 
in the fact that Mr. Herrick’s characters are for the 
most part puppets dancing on labelled strings-—types, 
not individuals. Norris could paint a-human soul with 
that breadth and insight which makes it -intelligible ta 
any reader ; but passages in Mr. Herrick’s book, written 
in the grand allegorical manner, have recalled to us 
as we read such different parallels as Eberfezer Scrooge 
and his ghosts, and—though our memory of this 
is vague—portions of ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan’. We 
do not accuse Mr. Herrick of insincerity, but a few 
more touches of nature would have made us feel that 
his world was more kin to ours. Structurally, his story 
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is well balanced, his grasp of ideas is wide, his powers 
of description not mean. Finally, in one or two of the 
humbler woman characters he shows the first gleams of 
a wholesome tendency to challenge the national attitude 
towards women. 


“Morning Star.” By H. Rider Haggard. London: 
Cassell, 1910. 6s. 


“* Morning Star ’’ appeals to the romantic by its long 
story of a love that looked on tempests and was never 
shaken. To ask how far this interest is affected by the 

“circumstance that the great god Amen ordained its 
‘triumphant issue from the beginning were to inquire too 
curiously. The ghost of a living person plays a great 
part-in this story ; and if, as the author says in his pre- 
fatory note, there is no exact precedent for the immortal 
Ka or Double leaving its owner’s body and going into 
business on its own account during that owner’s life- 
time, the use which Mr. Haggard has made of the theory 
of its separate existence is extremely neat. The Ka of 
the beautiful Princess Neter-Tua, ‘‘ Morning Star ”’, 
daughter of Pharaoh and high-priestess of Amen, whose 
birth was foretold by the god in a dream, was of course 
no ordinary Double ; and when her wicked uncle Prince 
Abi, the Governor of Memphis, who had long aspired to 
the throne of Egypt, having trapped Pharaoh into that 
city and caused him to be slain by magic, sought by a 
process of slow starvation to force Tua to marry him, 
her Ka answered the invocations of Asti her foster- 
mother—herself a magician—and took Tua’s place. In 
such wise did the Princess and her attendant Asti escape 
in no mortal ship, that bore them far away to wondrous 
adventures in the desert until the time was accomplished 
for her re-union with Rames, her long-lost lover ; and 
Abi was left with a ghost-wife whom everyone believed 
to be the too-submissive Queen of Egypt, but whose 
alluring loveliness whenever he would have gathered it 
in his embrace turned into the mummied head of the 
murdered Pharaoh. And so Abi abode, not greatly 
enjoying life, until the final judgment of the gods over- 
took him; and then, its task accomplished, the Ka 
returned to the bosom of Neter-Tua, there to sleep until 
the Day of Resurrection. The two coloured illustra- 
tions give a good idea of the picturesque scenes of the 
story ; but the artist and the author should settle their 
little difference about the colour of Neter-Tua’s hair. 


“The Gold Trail.” By Harold Bindloss. London: 
Long. 1910. 6s. 


** Men discover in the Bush that abstention from most 
of the little comforts and amenities of life not infre- 
quently tends to vigour of body and clarity of mind, 
which, however, is a fact that has been accepted long 
ago, for it is not, as a rule, the full-fleshed, self- 
indulgent man who does anything worth while.’ If 
much insistence in sentences like this upon the Spartan 
excellences of a hard open-air life does not—in the 
idiom of this book’s charac!«*--—‘‘ make you tired ’’, 
there is a good deal of enjoyment to be got from the 
author’s pictures of the Mountain Province of British 
Columbia. Clarence Weston, a young Englishman of 
good family, had quarrelled with his home people, and 
was reduced to navvying on a railroad track in Western 
Canada when he first met Ida Stirling, the great con- 
tractor’s daughter. The bulk of the story occupies 
itself with his adventures and privations in the search 
for a gold mine which a wandering ‘‘ whisky-tank ”’ 
named Grenfell, whom Weston had befriended, had 
struck years before in the wilderness and then more 
or less lost the bearings of. The sequel is easily 
guessed. Mr. Bindloss is rather a descriptive writer 
than a romancist ; his mountains are better than his men 
+—though his men are much more alive than his women. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“The Life of Marie Amélie.” By C. C. Dyson. London: Long. 
1910. 12s. 6d. net. 
Here is an honest and laborious attempt to write a 
readable account of Louis Philippe’s Queen, but we regret to 
say that Miss Dyson has producéd a very dull work. Happily 


it is quite free from the defects which make so many of the 
present-day books dealing with French historical characters 
offensive. Such volumes issue from the press by scores, and 
they are produced with only one purpose. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to recommend the book, for the author does not 
know how to write. Her style is that of a Reuter’s telegram, 
but hundreds of pages of jerky paragraphs and statements 
of fact do not make a book. Yet the life of this Queen could 
easily be made attractive. The daughter of Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples and Marie Caroline, she saw at close quarters 
European history in the making for more than half a century, 
and she had the capacity to observe and the sense to profit by 
the events amid which she moved. The careers of her own: 
children, some of them remarkable men, show her to have 
been far above the average both in character and capacity. 
She was also deeply religious. A good deal has already been 
written about her in France; therefore the subject is not one 
difficult to get up. In this class of book we never expect 
originality of research, and frequently the writers do not 
trouble to read their authorities properly. We fully believe 
that Miss Dyson has read all the books of which she gives a 
portentous list ; but she is incapable of distilling the result of 
her studies into a readable volume. 


** Down Channel in the Vivette.’’ By E. Keble Chatterton. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Chatterton went a-sailing in a four-tonner where many 
a four-tonner has sailed before, and he has chronicled his 
adventures in a log. To yachtsmen who frequent the 
Channel, and they are many, these reminiscences are full of 
interest. Mr. Chatterton has met their ships, hobnobbed 
with their shipmates, visited their ports, thought their 
thoughts, and printed them. To literary accomplishment he 
makes no claim; yet even a plain sailorman ought not to 
write of ‘‘ Bembridge, which I had never seen, and is in- 
differently charted ’’. Much must be forgiven to an author who 
writes as men talk across the cabin table, of things they love 
and hate, of winds, calms, sandbanks, and salt-water; who 
blames the Admiralty charts, as men do, whenever he runs 
aground, and breaks into a modest pean when he does not. 
But there is something in the sailor’s life which Mr. 
Chatterton has felt, but has not quite conveyed; the charm 
that leads wanderers questing down Channel in boats no 
bigger than ‘‘ Vivette’’; the wonder of rolling sea and 
straining tiller; the magic of golden evenings in the West, 
when the anchor drops into some tree-girt pool, and the sail 
sinks sleepily upon the idle deck. These things are for the 
elect, for those who have dared the race of Portland and the 
pitiless West Bay. They are to be won through hardships, 
not set down in print. 


‘*Canterbury.” By Canon Danks. London: Blackie. 1910. 2s. 
net. 

The dozen coloured illustrations in this little book enable 
it to pass as a keepsake for visitors to Canterbury. The 
description given of the cathedral city shows traces of having 
been borrowed to a great extent from an historical and 
topographical account of the place by Dr. Cox published in. 
1905. Canon Danks makes the extraordinary statement that 
S. Martin’s Church is believed by competent enquirers to 
be the oldest church not only in England but in Europe, 
and he is evidently under the impression that the posterm 
gate still in use is the one through which Queen Bertha 
passed on her way to worship. We must remind Canon 
Danks that the second wife of Edward I. was not Margaret 
of Anjou, and a search amongst the ‘‘ immortal things” 
written by Marlowe to find ‘‘The Passionate Pilgrim’”’ 
would be mere waste of time. 


8‘ Promise.” By E. Sidgwick.—We made a mistake last 
week as to the price of this book. Miss Sidgwick’s novel was 
published at the usual price of 6s. 


‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juillet. 

This number contains no paper of overwhelming interest 
but several that are worth reading. M. Faguet writes with his 
accustomed sympathy and force on the career of Nietzsche. 
M. Bérenger has an article on the campaign being conducted 
in the civilised States of the world against pornography and 
other evils of the same kind. It would be easy to treat such a 
subject in a manner that might be revolting, but the writer 
shows very remarkable delicacy and restraint, giving valuable 
information without offence. M. Bellescort continues his 
‘* Impressions de Voyage ’’ in Sweden, and deals this time 
with the religious life of the country. M. Hanotaux brings 
to a close his fine study of Joan of Arc, but by close attention 
to the mystical he seems to have become himself mystical and 
lyrical. Surely there is nothing more to be known now about 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 
OF THE 


“SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
‘ ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 


Aooumulated Funds exoeed £14, 000,000. 


Senden Office - No. 3 LOMBARD STREBT, B.C, 
West Bad No. 17 PALL MALL, s.W. 
Head Office - EDINBURGH. : 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES, ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825., Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Governor— 
Str Nevite Lussocx, 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Seoretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G, 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Arruur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
Mutter, Esq. 
Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 


Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.1.£., M.P. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage issued of the amount 
one pay attainm: . at 
4 it on the ent of a specific age, and a second payment 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. , 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...£1,750,000. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL... £30,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 


BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


Established 1807. 
ANNUITIES. 


Heap OFFIce: 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle ‘st, London, E.C. 


BRANCHE: 
Eagle Insurance Buildin in 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTE 
Attention is particularly invited to the Sate 
special and attractive forms of Insurance whic 
are offered by the Company on advantageous terms. 


MULTIPLE BENEFIT POLICIES 
ERM POLICIES, 


COME PO.I 
CHILD DREN INSURANCES (Securing Pro- 
vision for Children, Educational or otherwise). 
‘Particulars and rates may be obtained from the Head Office or any of the Branches, 


LOANS ON PERSONAL SECURITY ON FASY TERMS. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


New Special Features : 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
FIRE. 


LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Curer Orrice—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
Lonvon Orrice—66-68 FINSBURY PAV EMENT, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lro. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 

Life. Endowments. House kurchase. 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, 22,400,000. 
Claims Paid, £6,900,000. 

Applications for Agency Appointments for gentlemen able to influence good business 

areinvited. J, A, JEFFERSON, Secretary. 


Curer Orrices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

«INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life. 
Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which 
is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important 
advantage to Life Policyholders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms and 

Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the pany’s Offices 

Agents. 

hie APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

‘ROBERT LEWIS, General Managerg 
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Joan of Arc. M. Charmes thinks M. Briand has talked like 
a man who means to govern, but he is evidently still uneasy 
about the workaday conduct of the Government and whether 
it will continue to be supported if it acts up to the professions 
of its head. 


THE JULY REVIEWS. 


Monsignor Canon Moyes has first place in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ with an article on the Royal Declaration. He 
makes acknowledgment of ‘‘ the universality of the readiness 
to consider favourably the Catholic claim ’’, and shows that 
what Roman Catholics resent is the injustice of being singled 
out before the rest of the Empire for branding as the votaries 
of superstition and idolatry. Seven points are set forth at 
some length but temperately in answer to the defenders of a 
declaration which Canon Moyes is anxious should ‘‘ become 
to Catholics a historical reminiscence of a dead past’. Mr. 
Sydney Brooks and Mr. W. B. Duffield, in the ‘‘ Fortnightly’’, 
are both concerned with the differences of the Liberals and the 
Lords. Mr. Brooks says that a basis of settlement must be 
found which will give the Liberals an equal chance with the 
Conservatives of carrying their measures into law. But what 
is.urgently needed also, he says, ‘‘ is that the Liberals should 
approach the central problem from a wholly new direction, and 
should recognise that the equality of epportunity they are in 
search of cannot be obtained by abridging the powers of the 
Upper House *’. He thinks the scheme of greatest promise, 
though of greatest difficulty to work out in detail, might in- 
volve the substitution of the elective for the hereditary prin- 
ciple. Mr. Brooks is fertile in theory, but does not help us 
very far forward. Mr. Duffield is critical alike of the 
Lords’ action in daring to refer a Budget to the people and 
of certain Liberal counsellors who would have the Prime 
Minister advise his Majesty to create four or five hundred 
peers. To tide over present difficulties by the use of the Royal 
prerogative is, he says, no solution. Before the next election 
‘* we shall find a plan, not a Bill, laid down by Ministers 
which can leave no doubt in the minds of the electorate as to 
the general lines on which a Senate is to be constructed ”’. 
Mr. Harold Spender, in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’, attempts the 
rather elusive task of collecting ‘‘ those scattered gleams of 
light which one can dimly perceive through the gloom ’’. Is 
it peace? he asks, reminding us with platitudinous caution 
that ‘‘ realities are not always the same as appearances ’ 
He finds some reason “‘ to distrust the prevailing scepticism as 
to the success of the Conference ’’. The ‘‘ English Review ”’ 
thinks, given a modicum of goodwill, there should be no in- 
herent difficulty in arriving at a reasonable settlement. Party 
considerations must give way to constitutional and national, 
and the ** English Review ”’ is optimistic. 

The ‘‘ National ’’ approaches the question of the Con- 
ference in a very different spirit. It is not prepared to 
take on trust anything which is directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with the party of the Cocoa Press ; and is not sure that 
even now the Prime Minister may not find himself compelled 
‘“* to make the grotesque demand that the Sovereign shall con- 
vert five hundred crossing-sweepers or five hundred Cadburys 
into hereditary peers for the express purpose of emasculating 
the House of Lords’. Apropos of the Cadburys, the Editor of 
the ** National ’’ returns in a lengthy article to the question of 
Cocoa and Cant, making an overwhelming rejoinder to the 
answers which the original attack has called forth. ‘‘ As for 
the general public, it will henceforth assess at their real value 
the ridiculous fictions as to horseflesh, offal, and black bread. 
It will receive with derision attacks upon Tariff Reform pro- 
ceeding from a protected industry. The time has come for 
this country to be tricked no longer by the airs of superior 
virtue affected by the Cocoa Press”’, whose proprietors 
“‘ cannot complain if henceforth the word Cocoa is indelibly 
associated with Cant ’’. 

Mr. Roosevelt's City speech is spoken of by the “‘ National ”’ 
as an “‘ imperishable admonition ’’, “‘ a daring and decisive 
warning *’ of conspicuous service to civilisation. It has at 
least made the sentimentalists think; and in the ‘‘ English 
Review ’’, ultra-Radical as it is, we find a demand that the 
‘* preposterous system ’’ of Capitulations should be abolished 
so that England may govern Egypt without having to make 
diplomacy the channel of legislation. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
follows with a strong reply to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. showing 
the risks of a policy of shilly-shally, and declaring that senti- 
mentalism based on the childish pretence that all men are 
equal can only lead to anarchy... Whilst the Radical reviewers 
by their insistence that something must be done.give ‘the 
whole case for the present régime away, .‘‘ Blackwood ”° 
vigorously attacks both Sir Edward Grey and Sir Eldon 
Gorst.. It refuses to put any trust, in the Foreign Secretary, 


who has in foreign affairs as in Egypt only shown “‘ the velvet. 


hand in the iron glove ’’. For the line he ‘has taken in regard 
to Egypt, says ‘‘ Blackwood’, Sir Edward Grey deserves 
severest condemnation ; and as for Sir Eldon Gorst, he cannot 
escape censure or evade responsibility because Sir Edward 
Grey has taken all responsibility for what has been done-or 
left undone. In his views on the disorders in Egypt the 
Foreign Secretary is charged with levity and pedantry, whilst 
his proposed remedies clearly prove ‘‘ how loose is the grasp 
he has upon the reins of Empire ’’. Among the articles in 
the reviews on foreign affairs is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s in 
the ‘“‘ English Review’’ on England and France, in which 
he ridicules M. Bourget’s views on the entente. Apropos 
of France, Mr. Hussey Walsh in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ says 
the French elections have opened up a new era which may 
have far-reaching consequences if only men of strength and 
character are prepared to use the new elements asserting them- 
selves in French public life. In the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ Dr. 
Dillon discusses the new Russo-Japanese treaty, which he 
thinks has been brought about by the neutralisation schemes 
ef America in Manchuria. The ‘‘ National’’ finds “‘ the 
British simpleton ’’ who believes in Germany incorrigible, 
notwithstanding its ‘‘ brutal reminders ’’—its own phrase— 
but a writer in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’—-one of the simpletons, 
no doubt—is convinced that forbearance and courtesy on both 
sides are opening the road to a better understanding between 
Germany and England. Apparently, however, this better 
understanding is not altogether dissociated in the writer’s 
mind from the realisation by Germany that Great Britain 
has resolved to carry the ‘‘ bigger stick ’’ in the shape of her 
fleet. Naval policy and progress is discussed in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ’’ by Rear-Admiral Sir 8. Eardley-Wilmot, 
who shows what the home Government are doing and what the 
colonies propose to do. He finds the one serious defect in 
the naval policy of the past five years —and that is sufficiently 
serious in all conscience—in the abandonment of the Cawdor 
programme. Earl Percy's article in the ‘‘ National’ on 
the British Army in a European war which apparently, in 
his view, would turn mainly on Belgium, is a challenge to 
certain naval writers. We want an army capable of acting 
as a reserve in a Continental campaign and for the security 
of our oversea possessions, because “ it is not on the sea but 
on land that the fate of Europe has been decided; not at 
Quiberon or the Nile or Trafalgar, but at Blenheim, at 
Leipzig, and at Waterloo ”’ 

‘“Compatriot in the National’? and Mr. Arthur 
Hawkes in the ‘‘ Nineteenth’’ deal with the relations of 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. British 
enterprise and adaptability, according to Mr. Hawkes, fall 
far short of American, and the American commands business 
which Canadian loyalty would wish should go to the Briton. 
‘*Tt is’, he says, ‘‘ in no way invidious to call attention to 
the great speed of the American advance into Canadian life. 
It is creditable to them, agreeable to us, and hortatory for 
you.’’ The gravity of the outlook on the fiscal side is insisted 
upon by ‘‘ Compatriot ’’. Within the next few months, he 
points out, the whole fiscal, and with it the political and 
social, future of the Empire may be decided—at Washington. 
Yet the British people decline to say the word which would 
banish the anxieties with which the situation is beset, though 
if Mr. Hawkes is right something more than tariffs are 
wanted in Camada to defeat American enterprise. 

The Airship Menace ’’ is the title of Colonel & Court 
Repington’s second article on New Wars for Old in ‘ Black- 
woad’s’’. One of the most suggestive contributions to the 
‘* Nineteenth Century ’’ is Prince Kropotkin’s on the direct 
action of environment on plants. An Ex-Librarian in the 
‘* Fortnightly ’’ has some thoughts on the reading public, 
which he says does not exist because there are several publics ; 
publishers and booksellers, who only want people to buy, do 
not really cater for the reading section of the community, and 
the libraries, who starve the intelligent public, select at 
random for the unintelligent. All interested in book pro- 
duction will find Ex-Librarian worth reading. In the 
‘* National ’’ the Rev. T. H. Bindley gives an account of the 
evolution of Codrington College in Barbados—‘‘ the most 
venerable pile of collegiate buildings in the Colonial Empire 
of Great Britain ’’—and in the ‘‘ English Review ’’ Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham tells the story of his retainer whose ‘‘ for- 
bears gaed to Bannockburn wi’ the Gremes’’. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, with an energy which promises to include every review, 
monthly and weekly, keeps the ball of small ownership roll- 
ing. The ‘‘ Financial Review of Reviews ’’ contains an article 
by him on ‘‘ Tenancy Ownership and a National Land Bank ”’, 
showing the advantages of proprietorship from both the in- 
dividual and national point of view. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58. 
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Liverpool Showrooms—Devon House, 19 Whitechapel, 
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Manchester Showrooms—Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 


1910 Models. 
Every Car delivered brings a Testimonial. 
“A eplendid hiil-climber.” 
15 p.h.—" Had a splendid trip, 460 miles without any trouble. 
(Signed) Joun 
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UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 
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at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 
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VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and: all 
other p As to Insurance, owners are rettiinded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies, 
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A. & CG. BLACK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MOTOR ROUTES OF FRANCE: 

To the Chateaux of Touraine, Biarritz, the Pyrenees, the 

and the Rhone Valley. By GORDON HOME, 

Author of ‘*The Motor Routes of England.” Containing 

16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 16 in Black and White, 

and 63 Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 68 net ; 

leather, price 78. 6d. net. 

**A guide book of a modern and very superior kind... 

tourists motoring in France will do well to take it with them.” 
Standard. 


THE RAMPARTS OF EMPIRE. By Frank 
FOX. Containing 15 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
NORMAN L. WILKINSON. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 

58. net. 

** A vivid, picturesque, and concise account of the British Navy 

. . + will make a deep appeal to the general public.” 

Daily Mail. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. By 
EDITH A. BROWNE, Author of ‘‘ Gothic,” ‘* Greek,” and 
‘*Norman Architecture.” Containing 48 Full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. Large demy 8vo. cloth, price 
38. 6d, net. 

‘* Serves a very useful purpose,” —Standard. 


CANADA, THE LAND OF HOPE. By 
B. WAY ELKINGTON, Author of ‘*The Savage South 
Seas.” Containing 32. Full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. net. 

This straightforward account of things as they are . . . should 

be read by all who are looking towards Canada either as a future 

home or as the land for a sporting holiday.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


THE ALPS, By Sir Martin Conway. With 24 
Itustrations from Photographs taken by L. EDNA WALTER, 
B.Sc. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. net. 

_ ‘*Furnishes an admirable, trustworthy, and delightful initiation 

into the objects, circumstances, and science of the Alpine climber’s 


MINOR TACTICS of the CHALK STREAM 
AND KINDRED STUDIES. By G. E. M. SKUES 
(Seaforth and Soforth). Containing Frontispiece in Colour 
Facsimile of a Selection of Flies. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 
3s. 6d. net. 

** A new doctrine of the chalk stream. Altogether there is more 
variety between these covers than is often to be found in volumes 
of thrice the bulk. That the book is one of the most important yet 
written on the subject of chalk-stream fishing our account of it will 
have suggested.” Fie/d. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 


craft.” —Scottish Field. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
_' Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
brilliant book.” — Times. Particular! 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Pians, ss, 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, as. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD, A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthi 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Pai; = Sidmouth, 


good.” —Academy, 
aily Post. 


ignton, Exmou' 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, rel » Ch h 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
nowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowes 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Chanoel Islands should use = 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 


Liancotten : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris anpD New York : BRENTANO’S, 


The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Fiction 

Martin Eden (Ja¢k London). Heinemann. 6s. 

The House of the Whispering Pines (Anna Katharine Green) j 
The Unwedded Bride (William Robert Cullen) ; A Sealed Ver- 
dict (Laurence L. Lynch); The Test (Jane Adams). Long. 
6s. each, 

Rebecca Drew (Edith Dart). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

For the Soul of a Witch (J. W. Brodie-Innes) ; The House of the 


Sleeping Wind (Enys Tregarthen). Rebman. 6s. each. 
The Brassbounder (David W. Bone). Duckworth. 6s. 
A Fool’s Errand (Anthony 'Hamilton). Greening. 6s. 


The Prince of the World (Joseph Hocking). 


History 

Bombay in the Making (Phiroze B. M. Malabari). Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Life Lessons from Blessed Joan of Arc (Father Bernard Vaughan). 
Allen. 6d. net. 

A Turning Point in the Indian Mutiny (I. Giberne Sieveking). 
Nutt. 7s. 6d. net. 

Law 


Costs on the High Court Scale : being Appendix N to the Rules 
of the Supreme Court, 1883 (George Anthony King), 20s.; A 
Treatise on the Law of Collisions at Sea (R. G. Marsden), 
30s. ; The Justice’s Note-Book (By the late W. Knox Wigram), 
7s. 6d. Stevens and Sons, Limited. 


Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Divine Adventure (Fiona Macleod). Heinemann. 5s. net. 
Merry Tales and Three Shrovetide Plays (Hans Sachs). Nutt. 
6s. net. 
Scr—eNcE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The Forging of Passion into Power (Mary Everest Bode). Daniel. 
5s. net. 
Studies in the Marvellous (Benjamin P. Kurtz). Fisher Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Meteorology, Practical and Applied (Sir John Moore). Rebman. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Physiology the Servant of Medicine (Augustus D. Waller). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net. 
Spark Spectra of the Metals (Charles E. Gissing). Bailliére, 


Tindall and Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
Mysterious Morocco (H. J. B. Ward). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Avril: being Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance 
(Hi Belloc). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

British Pottery, Marks. (G. Woolliscroft Rhead). 
wood. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gavalry in War and Peace (General Freiherr von Bernhardi). 
Rees:*, 7s. 6d. net. 

Greek Athletic Sportg.and Festivals (E. Norman Gardiner). Mac-. 
millan. 106, 6d, net. 

Greek Saints and ‘theif Festivals (Mary Hamilton). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 

Legal and Constitutional Relationship between Church and State 
in England, The-(Rey. F. D, Bruee). Century Press. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Tribe, The, and Intertribal’ Relations im: Australia (Gerald C. 
Wheeler). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazixes FoR. Juty.—The Re-Union: Magazine, 
6d. ; Current Literature, 25c.; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d.; The 
United: Empire, 1s.; The Empire. Review, 1s. ; The English- 
woman, ls. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The English 
Review, 2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 2s.; The Book Monthly, 6d.; The West- 
minster Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Century, ls. 4d. ; The Hindustam 
Review, 8 annas; Mercure de France, 1fr. 25c. net. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., about to remove from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send Part I. of the above 
on application. 


Scott, Green- 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
& Lan 
One Year ... “a we w 
Half Year ... cco. OIG ace oe OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed. 


immediately. . 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books.}| | Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


MEMOIRS OF VOL. V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 


Musicians. New and Revised Edition. Edited by 


SECOND SERIES. Demy 8vo. 10s, nef. {. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
| ol. V. T—Z and Appendix. 21s. net. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF *,* Previously Published : 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. Vol. I. A—E. Vol. II. F—L. Vol. M—P. Vol. IV. Q—S. 
21s. net each. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 15s, net. 
Excellently done and admirably illustrated.” —Bookman. 


1910 ISSUE. NOW READY 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. i Ce 


By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. Illustrated, 1 vol., 10s, net. Totemism and Exogamy: 
“ ~~ A Treatise on certain Early Forms of Su rstition and Society. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.GL, LLD., Litt.D. With Maps 


SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 4 vols, Svo. sos. net. 
MARTIN EDEN. Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.” By E. ae a Uke — 7 
crown vo. 10s. a s Lad ai 
A MOTLEY. Antiquities.) al 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [and Imp. - 
THE DOP DOCTOR. | The Native States of India, 
: Second Edition of ‘*The Protected Princes of India.” 
A CORN OF WHEAT. 8vo. 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 
By E. H. YOUNG. —— 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
wate The Rural Life Problem of the 
: United States. Notes of an Irish Observer. By 
THE DEVYVOURERS. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
FORBIDDEN GROUND. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
By GILBERT WATSON. WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By E. E. FOURNIER, B.Sc. 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. i TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN. Illustrated in Colour. et 
‘London: WM. HEINEMANN. < MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper €dition. Sport BYST ANDER Politics 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at ros. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


By ALEX. INNES SHAND. ——— 
With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp B.LENNneRHAsseTT. | THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. | 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 


Two Portraits and other Illustrations. TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all “WORLDLE SBORT SFORIES. 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntine, Lawn Tennis. 


and is one-third the price. 
*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it, 


CONTENTS: It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
CHAP. 
I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRapPHIc,” Tallis House, 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY “ Tallis Street, E.C. 


II, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
III. COTTAGE GARDENS. 


OM THE CONTINENT. LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill, THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. FONDEE EN 4863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLix Dumovtin. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. - 
Est a la téte des Revues trangaists depuis pres d'un demi-sitcle 
VIL THE OLD RIVIERA. par lhonorabilité, la variété et l"€clat de sa rédaction. 
Vill, MANNERS— Chaque semaine elle: publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 


t . politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques fifté- 
Al. DEPORTMENT. raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philodo- 
Ill. CONVERSATION. phie; une poésie; une chronique’ sur la vie*parisienne ; etc. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de |’Académie francaise, 


Ord f, de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 
the Elie est indispensable ‘aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 


10d. post free. courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 
THE WEST poses PUBLISHING 00. Abonnement : six mois, 20-fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.' PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS, 
AND A FINE COPY OF THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, July 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, important and valuable 
ILLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. English and Foreign, from the Libraries 
of Colonel Hargreaves, Scio House, Putney Heath, and the late Sir Daniel Cooper, 
Bart., of Warren Town, Newmarket, compri-ing complete sets of the Sportin 
Magazine; Annals of Sporting; Racing Calendar; S2orting Review ; Gene’ 
Stud-book ; Turf Guides, &c.; the fine works of Grimble. Millais, Apperley, 
Scrope, Surtees, Mills, and others; collections relating to Ranelagh Gardens ; 
caricatures ; First Editions of Dickens and Thackeray, Editions de Luxe. &c. 

A Fine.Copy of THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, als a portion of the 
Library of C. Ditter, Esq., of Frankfort-on-Main, comprising Scientific Works, 
books on Scenery, and General Literature, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF GEORGE F. FENTON SMITH, ESQ., DECEASED. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on TUESDAY, July 12, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY of George F. Fenton Smith, Esq., deceased, late of Cromwell 
Lodge. ry | Hill, S.W. (sold by order of the Executrix), comprising Ackermann's 
Repository ; Burns's Poems, first or Kilmarnock Edition; First Editions of the 
Writings of Charles Dickens, and other standard English authors: Publications of 
the Strawberry Hill Press; Topographical and Archzxological Works, &c. ; also 
Books, the property of R. Mowbray Howard, Esq., Broadoak, Seale, Farnham, 
comprising Travels, Americana, scarce Tracts, Greek and Latin Classics, &c. ; the 
property of l.ione! F. Gowing, Esq., Worple Road. Wimbledon, S.W., consisting 
of books on the History of London and its Suburbs, &c., and other properties. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. July 14, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
CHINA, SILVER, MINIATURES. and WORKS of ART, including a small 
collection of old Sheffield Plate, old Worcester China, the property of a lady ; and 
Miniatures and Works of Art, the property of a well-known collector. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SURGEON-GENERAL 
ROUSE, AND A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE REV. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 18, and Two following days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, the valuabie library of ILLUSTRATED FRENCH and ENGLISH 
BOOKS of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries of the late Surgeon-General 
Robert Rouse, of Reigate, comprising original editions and reprints in limited issues 
of rare French and English Literary Classics, &c,, many in fine bindings by English 
and French artists; alsc a portion of the library of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
1 Manchester Square, W., consisting of first editions of the best-known modern 


English writers: Arnold, Austen, Blake, Browning, Byron, Fitzgerald. Lang, 


(8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 
the ‘“*‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 


appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d, 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Morris, Rossetti, Shelley, Swinburne, Tennyson, W: 
of the Kelmscott and other Modern Art Presses, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905). - 


bl 
h, &c. ; p 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 
Army & Navy (Department R.S.), rrr Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
London, S.W. ; or particulars of an exceptional offer of Three Months Free Trial 
would be sent on receipt of one stamp to defray postage, &c. Address as absve. 
This offer is to introduce the ‘‘ARMy AND Navy CHRONICLE” to new readers. 
After the three months have expired you may become a regular subscriber or 
not—just as you please. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 
England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 
Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 


those of the Safurday Review, and is published at 25 sen - 


per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
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Price net. 


BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


BRIDGE.” 


Author of “*SATURDAY' 


** Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

“* As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

‘*A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —Ashenaum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—lInferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of ali Beabeslberesor post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
_ from the Office. 
‘THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 

Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C.D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc,, formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 


in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion tht 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Articles are included 
on :— 


The Submarine. . 

Plant Associations. 

Strange Extinct Animals. 

Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 

The Progress of Scientific Agri- 

The Village Community. . 

The Life History of the Eel. 

Progress of Sanitary Science. 


Electrons and Their Work. 
The Physics of Soap Bubbles. 
The Spectroscope and Spectra. 
Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. 
The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. 
Serum Treatment of Diseases. 
The Importance of Heredity. 
The Theory of Natural Selection. 
The Finsen Light and X-rays. © 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT .-- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. | 
*©CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


*‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal . 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

** Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


The Nature and Cause of 
Sun Spots. 

Origin of the Solar System. 

Origin of Mountains. 

The Ice Age. 

The Nature of Volcanoes 
and Earthquakes. 

The Nature of Matter. 

The Rontgen Rays and 


19 full- age plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. 
ol. IV. in a few days. 


Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become 

Ml possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached et 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. « 


Please 
place my 
name on . 
List of Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCE 
In Mopern. LiFe as 
published. I send P.O. for 
6s., and to send per 
nth till six volumes are : 
} paid for. 
| 
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THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


One Penny. 


— 


Every Thursday. 


“That well-informed paper,” says The Financier. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, JULY 7; 
THE QUESTION OF LABOUR, 


THE VALUATION OF THE SEAPORT. 
By H. Stanley Jevons. 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH MR. FRANCIS PEARS 
OF THE LANADRON,. 


THE VALUATION OF THE RAJAWELLA, 
By a Correspondent, 


THE VALUATION OF RUBBER SHARES. 


The following have already appeared in THE RUBBER 
WorRLD: 


April 21—-THE MERLIMAU, 
April 22—THE MALACCA, 

May 5—THE SEAFIELD,. 

May 12—THE MOUNT AUSTIN, 
May 19—-THE SELANGOR, 

May 26—THE DANGAN. 

June 2—THE BEVERLEY. 

June '9—THE LONDON ASIATIC, 
June 16—THE JONG LANDOR, 
June 23—THE LEWA, 

June 30—THE MKUMBI, 


The Editor of THE RUBBER, WORLD wishes to make it clear that 
the paper is entirely independent of any finance agency and has no object 
to serve but the interests of the public. It is not published to exploit the 
boom, but is intended to be an intermediary between all who are interested 
in the great rubber industry, whether as financiers, planters, manufac 
turers, or shareholders. The support so readily given to it is, he thinks, 
a proof that such a paper was wanted. 


The price of No. 1 (March 31), containing the much 
quoted interview with Sir Frank Swettenham, is 
now 2d., post free 23d. 


Subscription; 6 months, 3g, 3d, (abroad, 4s, 4d,). 


10 King. Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CEYLON RUBBER, TEA, AND 
GENERAL PRODUCE. 


Tue Statutory Meeting of the Ceylon Rubber, Tea, and General Produce 
Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday at Salisbury House, London Wall, 
E.C., Mr. J. M. Craig presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Charles C. Smith, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S.) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this is the statutory meeting of the 
company, and though not of very great importance», it is necessary to hold 
it. At the same time, there are a number of par-ciculars which we wish 
to put before the shareholders to make them au ‘ait with everything up 
to date as far as the company is concerned. As stated in the report, the 
eash received in respect of the shares allotted was up to the date of the 
report £52,199 8s. 6d. Since then £2,222 has come in, leaving a balance 
of £15,579 11s. still to be received. We consider the bulk of this, at any 
rate, as quite secure. A block of shares was applied for by the vendors to 
the company on which a certain amount is owing, but the company is 
indebted to the vendors for an amount over and above the amount owing 
to the company by the vendors. Out of the 280,000 shares placed, £10,000 
represented working capital, in addition to which 48,000 shares, equal to 
£12,000, is available. Part, at any rate, of these 48,000 shares is expected 
to be taken up almost immediately. The balance at the bank at the date of 
the report was £8,577, since when £2,222 has come in, making £10,800, out 
of which £1,747 has been paid away for working expenses in Ceylon, transfer 
duties, etc. There is also £3,000 deposit made on account in respect of the 
purchase price of the Matale Estates. A special settlement in the shares 
was applied for and fixed for the 15th of last month. In regard to the 
properties, the St. Olive Estate has been definitely transferred to the com- 
pany and is now in its possession. In regard to the Dedugalla Estate, the 
title deeds are in the possession of our agent in Ceylon, and the necessary 
power to transfer the estate into the name of the company has been sent 
out. Weare expecting every day to hear that this estate has been registered 
in the name of the company. In regard to the other three estates, the 
Kumballoluwa, Etambalwella, and Wellamita, certain difficulties have 
arisen, but as the points are principally legal ones, I think it will be 
better, as the solicitor is present, that he should deal with the matter, and 
I will call upon him in a minute or two. In regard to the reports on the 
properties, in respect of which certain letters have appeared in the Press 
questioning the authority of the directors to use some of them, I have only 
to say that the directors considered that they had full authority to use all 
the reports, and in any event the user of the reports would not in any way 
affect the contents thereof. Owing to a printer's error, one of the reports 
was referred to as of the year 1909 instead of 1908. Mr. Alfred Ames, a 
planter of long experience, and who has been strongly recommended to the 
company, has been appointed manager of the Dedugalla and St. Olive 
estates. Mr. Ames is on his way to Ceylon, and, pending his arrival, 
arrangements have been made for the provisional management of the pro- 
perties. Immediately on the arrival of Mr. Ames he will take over the 
management, which in the meantime is being carried on by the Galaha Tea 
Estates and Agency Company, Limited, who represent us, and to whom funds 
have been remitted to enable them to proceed with the collection of the 
rubber and tea. On 20 June our agents cabled that the proceeds of 17,786 Ib. 
of tea had been credited to the conipany. This morning a further docu- 
ment has come to hand from our representatives out there, which states 
that 11,441 Ib. of tea had already been credited to the company out there, 
and that 17,786 Ib., as stated in the cable, had still to be credited to the 
company when realised, making a total of 29,267 Ib. of tea which have been 
collected on behalf of the company during the time the properties have been 
taken over from the previous owners by our company. This meeting is for 
the purpose of giving you all the information possible, and if I have omitted 
anything I shall be only too pleased for any shareholder to make any inquiry 
with regard to the company’s business. 

The Solicitor then said that, as regarded the Matale Estates, certain diffi- 
culties had arisen by reason of the owners of the estates having attempted 
to repudiate the authurity of their attorney and agent, Mr. Morris, to sell. 
It would be extremely prejudicial at that stage to the interests of the share- 
holders to make any public statement on the subject, but he was pleased 
to inform the shareholders that he had received authority from Industrial 
Selections, Limited, to issue a writ, if necessary, against the proper parties, 

Mr. A. P. Jones said the chairman had said a good deal about tea, but 
nothing about rubber. Could the chairman tell them whether the rubber 
was there, as the prospectus stated, and was there any chance of tapping 
this year and getting any result? 

Mr. Goff asked if any of the directors were directly or indirectly interested 
in the Industrial Selections Syndicate, and, if so, why it was not stated in 
the prospectus. He would also like to ask why no answer had been given by 
the company to the statements which had appeared in the Press by Mr, 
Fraser and Mr. Forsythe in regard to their report. He thought that, before 
a prospectus was issued, it was the duty of the directors to see that the 
estates were transferred to the company. They were told at this, the 
statutory meeting, that at the time the prospectus was issued the estates 
were not even yet in the company’s name. It was a very serious omission, 
because people subscribed for shares in the expectation that the properties 
were in the name of the company. 

Mr. Porter asked if any independent reports had been made on the pro- 
perties since the reports given in the prospectus. 

The Chairman, in reply to the question, said the directors had done their 
best in looking after the interests of the shareholders. With regard to Mr. 
Jones's question about rubber, they expected in a few weeks to have full 
particulars on this point, and would be only too pleased to let the share- 
holders know what the results were. 

Mr. Jones: Do you know the rubber is there? 

The Chairman: As far as we know, it is there, and, as far as we know, the 
statements in the prospectus are absolutely correct. If any of the state- 
ments should prove to be incorrect, we shall have something to say about it. 

Replying to Mr. Goff’s question as to whether any of the directors were 
interested in Industrial Selections, Limited, all he could say was that he 
believed they were not any of them interested in that syndicate. With 
regard to the transfer of the estates, it was suggested that the properties 
ought to have been in the name of the company before the prospectus was 
issued, but that was impossible. A company was floated for the purpose of 
obtaining the money to pay for the estates, and to find the necessary work- 
ing capital, The company was floated on a contract, and the directors 
expected that contract to be carried out. With regard to Mr. Porter’s 
= he had already said that Mr. Ames was going to send an independent 
report. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


£€1,875,900 


DIRECTORATE. 


GEORGE ALBU, Chairman and Managing Director in South Africa. 
LEOPOLD ALBU, Managing Director in London. 

GEH. KOMMERZIENRATH EUGEN GUTMANN. 

MARTIN LUEBECK. 


JACOB FREUDENTHAL. 

DR. ARTHUR’ SALOMONSORN. 
KONSUL ALBERT BLASCHKE. 

GEH. REGIERUNGSRATH 8. SAMUEL. 


LONDON SECRETARY. 
F. W. CHAMBERS. 


OFFICES : 
Head Office. 


JOHANNESBURG, General Mining Buildings, 


Marshall Square, P.O. Box 1242. 


Branches. 


LONDON, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BERLIN, 51 Markgrafenstrasse, W., 56. 


PARIS, 29 Rue Taitbout. 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ended 
December 31, 1909. 


ACCOUNTS.—The Working Profit for the year ended December 31, 
1909, amounted to £500,339 2s. 7d., which, added to the balance of un- 
appropriated profit brought forward from 1908 of £59,551 4s. 9d., makes a 
total available profit of 9,890 7s. 4d. Out of this will be paid Dividend 
No. 5 of 15 per cent. on 1, 874, 000 (Ordinary) Shares, absorbing £281.10, 
and Dividend of £31 6s. 8d. per Share on 1,000 Founders’ Shares, absorbing 
£31,333 68. 8d., or a total distribution of £312,433 68. 8d. After deduct- 
ing extra remuneration payable to Directors and officials there is a 
balance of unappropriated profit to be carried forward to 1910 of 
£213.802 9s. 

The usual practice has been followed of taking the Share and Stock 
holdings into the Balance Sheet either at cost or at the Stock Exchange 
making up prices current at the date the accounts were made up, 
whichever is the lower. The book cost of the share investments is 
considerably less than the market prices at the date of the accounts, 
but of this unrealised profit no account has been taken, and in no case 
has an asset been written up. Therc is also a considerable apprecia- 
tion in the value of mining claims above the cost at which they stand 
in the books. 

GOLD MINING COMPANIES MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION. 
—The operations of the producing mines under the control of the 
Corporation show continued expansion and improved results. Col- 
lectively, the seven mines (the Meyer and Charlton, New Goch, Roode- 
poort United, Van Ryn, Aurora West, Cinderella Deep and West Rand 
Consolidated) crushed 1,550,780 tons of ore, yielding gold and other 
revenue to the amount of £2,148,498, for a gross profit of £773,008. At 
the end of the past year 745 stamps were running, as compared with 
655 in December 1908. The total working expenditure of these seven 
mines for the year under report was £1,575,490, equal to 17s. 9d. per 
ton crushed, as compared with 18s. 2d. for the previous * year, 
21s. 5d. for 1907, and 23s. ld. per ton for 1906. The payable 
ore reserves at December 31 last amounted in the aggregate to 


| 


3,£59,745 tons of an average assay value of 6.4 dwts. per ton. The 
Meyer and Charlten declared dividends for the year amounting to 
£55,000, or 45 per cent. on the issued capital; the Van Ryn distributed 
£225, 000, representing 45 per cent. for the year; the Roodepoort United 
declared dividends amounting to £80,500, equal to 17} per cent. on the 
increased capital of the Company; the New Goch declared its first 
dividend of 10 per cent., absorbing £55,000; and the West Rand Con- 
solidated also declared its first: dividend of 3% per cent., amounting 
to £74,228. The net profits earned during the year by the ‘two remain- 
ing producing mines—the Cinderella Deep and the Aurora West—were 


| expended on additions to their respective surface equipments. 


GENERAL.—In congratulating shareholders on the highly satis- 


| factory results obtained by the oy ope during the past year, as 


reflected in the appended Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
your Directors desire to draw particular attention to the important 
changes which have been effected during the period under review, or 
which are on the eve of being made. in regard to the greatly improved 
prospects of the subsidiary companies controlled by the Corporation. 
Every one of the companies under the management of the Corpora- 
tion is in a stronger position at the present time than at the beginning 
of the year under report—either by reason of large accretions to its 
mining’ area and equipment, or by the provision of a considerable 
amount of additional working capital for the expansion of its opera- 
tions or the liquidation of its previously existing liabilities. Your 
Directors need only add that both the Corporation and the mines which 
it controls are to-day in a sounder position than ever hitherto attained, 
and their expression of opinion that the prejudicial factors, such as a 
temporary shortage of native labour, which to some extent during the 
past year affected the economical working of the mines, are of only a 
transient nature. 


Johannesburg, May 12, 1910. 


ABRIDGED BALANCE SHEET at December 31, 1909. 


Dr. 
To Capital (Authorised and Issued)— 
As per Balance Sheet at December 31, ry 


1,874,000 Shares of £1 each ... 4,000 0 0 
1,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each . 1,000 0 0 
£1,875,000 0 0 
Deposits 702,663 17 7 


Bills Payable, Creditors for Stock 
Bought but not yet taken up, Sundry 


Creditors and Unclaimed Dividends 76,329 14 1 


By Stocks and Shares (at or under Cost)— 
In Companies under the Management 
of the Corporation 007,323 10 4 
In other Companies Sen od al 86,420 7 4 


£1,093,743 17 8 
Debentures of Public Companies, &c. 139,753 1 8 
Mining Properties, Claim Holdings, 
Real Estate and House Property 


in Johannesburg, and other Assets 


House Property Reserve Account— and Office Furniture 5 422,669 16 0 
As at December 31, 1908 20,000 0 0 Advances against Securities “Ginclud- 
Balance from Appropriation Account 559,899 7 4 ing Stocks and Shares taken in), 
To be appropriated as follows :— and Sundry Debtors (including Ad 
Dividend No. 5 of 15 per cent. on vances to Mining and other Com- 
1,874,000 (Ordinary) Shares ... £281,100 0 0 panies) oe 
Dividend of £31 6. 8d. per Share on Less—Reserve “against possible. loss ... 140,000 0 0 
1,000 Founders’ Shares ond . 21,303 6 8 733,097 1 6 
—_—___ Debtors for Stock Sold, but not yet 
312,433 6 8 delivered, and Bills Receivable 246,210 7 3 
Extra remuneration payable to Cash at Banks and in hand... 9. 598,409 14 11 
£346,087 18 4 
Balance of profit to be carried for- 
ward to next Account ... one -- 213,802 9 0 
£559,890 7 4 
Contingent Liability in respect of 
Unealled Capital on > Came and 
Investments... £20,450 0 0 
£3,233,883 19 0 £3,233,883 19 0 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended December 31, 1909. . 
Dr. Cr. 
To Administration Expenses in Johannesburg, London, By Profits on Stocks, Shares, etc., realised . on ..-£423,360 16 11 
Berlin and Prris, including Managing Directors’ Fees, Sundry Revenue in respect of Dividends, Interest, Trans- 
Salaries of Staff and Engineering Department, Rents, fer Fees, Commissions, Rent of House Property, ete. ... 114,660 14 4 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, Travelling Ex- 
penses, Cable and General Expenses, — Amounts re- 
ceived from other Companies - £34,232 0 8 
Directors’ Fees 06 2 2,000 0 0 
reciation—Office Furniture, Fixtures, Fittings, ete. 1,450 8 0 
Balance, being for Year, to 
£538,021 11 3 | £538,021 11 3 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


The Brass Bottle 


By F. Anstey. With a 
Frontispiece. 


Notes and 


Jottings from 
Animal Life. 


The Waterloo~ Library 


Crown 8vo. 38. Gd. each volume. 


Adam _ Grigson. 


By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. 


Graphic.—‘‘ We have no hesita- 
tion in placing ‘Adam Grigson’ 
among the very best novels not 
merely of the year but of many 
years. 


THIN PARER EDITION OF 


enry Seton Merriman’'s 
Novels 


in 14 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First 


Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type, and handy size. 


Fcap. 8vo. gilt top. 


Each Volume 28. net in Cloth; 3g. net in Leather. 
Or the 14 Volumes in gold lettered case, 318. 6d. net in Cloth ; 
or &Os. net in Leather. 
The cases may be had separately, Sg. 6d. net in Cloth; or 


By Frank T. Bullen, 
F.R.G.S. With 8 Illus- 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Tools. 


4. With Edged sia 


By Frank Buckland. Deborah of Tod’s 8s. net in Leather. 
; By Mrs. Henry de la TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 

The Cruise of the Pasture. 1. The Slave of the 9. The Isle of 
“ 

Cachalot.” Peter’s Mother. Unrest. 

With 8 Illustrations. ; By Mrs. Henry de la 2. o.eawers. 10. The Velvet 

Pasture. 3. From One Glove. 

The Log of a Jess. — to et. The Velie. 
Sea Waif. nother. 


Barlasch of the 
Guard. 


Bernard E. J. Capes: 
The Green Parrot. 
The Secret in the Hill. 


Agnes and Egerton Castle: 
Wroth. | Rose of the World. 
French Nan. | If Youth but Knew. 
My Merry Rockhurst. 


Mrs. Henry de la Pasture: 
The Grey Knight. 
Catherine’s Child. 
The Man from America. 
Cornelius. 


The Author of “ Elizabeth and 


her German Garden” : 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
The Caravaners. 


Mary and Jane Findlater : 
Crossriggs. 


Anthony Hope: 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 


A. E. W. Mason: 
The Broken Road. | The Truants. 
The Four Feathers. 


Sir A.T.Quiller-Couch (“Q.”): 


Poison Island. 

Sir John Constantine. [Stories. 
Shakespeare’s Christmas; and other 
Corporal Sam and other Stories. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe: 


Windover Tales. 
Priscilla of the “Good Intent.” 


Katharine Tynan: 


Betty Carew. 

The Story of Bawn. 

Dick Pentreath. 

Julia. 

Love of Sisters. 

Her Ladyship. 

The House of the Crickets. 
Her Mother's Daughter. 


Horace Annesley Vachell : 
The Paladin: as Seen by a Woman 
of Temperament. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward: 


Canadian Born. 

Diana Mallory. 

Fenwick’s Career. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
Eleanor. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

Sir George Tressady. 

The History of David Grieve. 


Stanley J. Weyman: 
Laid Up in Lavender. 
Chippinge. 

Count Hannibal. 
The Castle Inn. 
In Kings’ Byways. 


trations, 
The Gamekeeper | 5. The Grey Lady. 13. Tomaso’s For- 
The Amateur at Home. P tune, and other 
Poacher. By Richard Jefe. 7. In Kedar's Tents. Stories. 
By Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations. 8. Roden’s Corner. 14. The Last Hope. 
*.* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. Prospectus Post FREE 9N APPLICATION. 
Popular 6s. Novels Sit A. Conan 
F. Anstey J. C. Snaith : Works 
Salted Almonds. Araminta. 


STRATED 3/6 
Crown 8vo. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories 
of War and Sport. 


The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the 


Empire. 
Rodney Stone. 
The White Company. 
The Adventures of Gerard. 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
The Sign of Four. 

Sir Nigel. 


A Duet, 
Chorus. 


with an Occasional 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by ae ey & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street S uare, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTER Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 


‘ovent Garden, in the Parish of St. , in the County of London.—Saturday, 9 /uly, 1910. 
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